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Agriculture. 


soUTHERN AGRICULTURAL PROBLEMS. 


Improvements Needed to Make Farming in 


North Carolina and Other Southern States | 
us—Address of Hon. Jas. Wilson, | 


Prospero : 
National Secretary of Agriculture, to 


Southern Commissioners of Agriculture, 
Raleigh, N. C., Aug, 28, 1900. 
Today Iam a North Carolina man, 


advisit 


the very highest condition of pro- 


duction, So that to as great an ex. | 
possible you can feed your 


tent us 
own people. You may rest assured 
the great Northwest will find mar- 
kets forall its surplus. I have looked 
carefully into the agricultural pro- 
ductions of North Carolina reported 
py your statisticians in 1899. You 
raised in that year 31,953,168 bushels 
of corn. The Department of Agri- 
culture is co-operating with scien- 


tists outside with regard to the im- | 


provement of corn You _ raisod 
3.495,598 bushels of wheat, and the 
Department of Agriculture has now 
agents in northern Russia seeking 
wheats that are rust proof, rich in 
gluten, etc., while the Division of 
Vegetable Physiology and Pathology 
iscross breeding wheats in order to 
get new varieties from which to 
select something which will be bene- 
ficial to the people of the country, I 
notice that you produce, in consider 
able quantities, oats, rye, buckwheat, 
hay, etc. You can extend the pro 
duction of all these things; you can 
improve the quality and yield of all 
these things. If you produced 195,- 
789 bales of hay in 1899, you can 
grow grasses from which hay is 
made, indicating that you can ex 
tend the production of domestic ani- 
mals as far as you see fit. You pro- 


duced 68,629,170 pounds of tobacco | 


in 1896 (the year of your latest re- 
port). 
ture has tobacco under careful con- 
sideration. We are inquiring where 
the flavor comes from and how that 
information may be made profitable 
tothe people of the country. You 
produced 6,000,000 bushels of sweet 


potatoes in 1899, and I have this to 


say to you regarding that crop, that 
we are sending trial shipments to 
various parts of the world to ascer 


tain whether the people in foreign 


countries can be taught the value of 
sweet potatoes, so that we can find a 


market for you over there. The total | 
value of your corn crop in 1899 was | 


$53,020,220, 
LIVE STOCK. 

I find by inquiry into the produc- 
tion of domestic animals that North 
Carolina must be well adapted to all 
of them. January 1, 1900, the De- 
partment of Agriculture estimates 
that you had 148,164 horses, 120,512 
mules, 243,298 dairy cows, 274,843 


other cattle, 235,260 sheep and 1,369,- | soils, to rotate crops, so that grazing | 


ig you to bring your farms to | 


The Department of Agricul- | 


| Iowa it is 30.1 inches. Yet the South- 


| lina is 53 inches annually, while in | 


|ern States suffer much more from | 


| Mississippi Valley. The cause’ is 
found in the conditions of the soil in 
the two localities. In the newer 
portions of our country, where there 
is sufficient rainfall to grow crops, 
; and where there is a deep soil full of 
humus, much less rainfall will ma- 


ture crops. The Southern States 
have been under cultivation for a 


long time, but humus is becoming 
scarce in the soil. Humus is decayed 
vegetation. When the soil 
stored with it, it is able 
moisture. Continual cultivation 
oxidizes or burns out the humus and 


is well 


leaves the soil incapable of retaining 
moisture. The heavy rainfall of 
the South gives you large streams. 
much larger than are found in por- 
tions of the country where the rain- 
fallis less. The plant food formed 
in your soil from humus that may 
exist there is washed out much more 
rapidly into your streams than if the 


matter. If the waters of your great 
streams were analyzed when they 
are flowing thick with soil, it would 
be found that the plant food is flow- 
ing away from the land. Putting 
the soil in such condition as to re- 
tain these things until the plant can 
use them is an absolute necessity. 

| A drought where rainfall is heavy 
is followed by different consequences 
from a drought where rainfall is 
light. In the latter condition the 
nitrates and other plant food remain 
in the soil; in the former they have 
been washed away. Drought onan 
exhausted soil where the humus has 
been washed out, scorches while it 
lasts, leaving the soil no better from 
arrested growth, but drought on a 
soil full of humus arrests growth for 
| the time being, while the plant food 
|remaias ready for use as soon as 
moisture is supplied to liquify the 
nitrutes and minerals and prepure 
them for the use of the plant. 

In 1894 we had a drought in Iowa 
of such severity as practically to de- 
stroy the corn crop. In 1895, as soon 
the moisture came, our crops 
|were the heaviest in the history of 
the State, showing conclusively that 
the effect of the drought in 1894 was 
| merely to lock up the plant food and 
let in remuin until the following 
year. 
winter the soil was frozen solid 
| when no loss of plant food could take 

place. 
'the South. Your soil does not freeze 
up in the winter, while you have 
/rains that wash out the plant food. 





}as 


GROW GRASSES. 
We find it necessary in theNorth, in 
| order to maintain the fertility of our 


‘WS hogs, with a total value of $27,- | crops shall occupy the ground at 


po 4 
(03,774. 


Your capacity to produce | least one-third of the time. 


| 


domestic animals of course depends | our greatest crops from plowing up 


entirely upon the condition of your 
Stiland the standard of your agri- 
cultural management. 
MAINTAINING SOIL FERTILITY. 
Of the reports received by your 
labo? Commissioner in 1898, 67 per 


our pastures. I think it is entirely 
| practicable for Southern cultivators 


| cause there is a great demand at the 
' present time, and probably always 


cent. say that the fertility of ‘the | will be, for first-class horses, cattle, 


land is well maintained, while 33 per sheep and other grazing animals, and | 


‘ent. report that ¢tis not. My re- | 
marks today are for the benefit of | 
the 33 per cent. I find from the | 
same source—your Labor Commis- | 
‘loner—that the greatest industry 
- the eastern section of your 
State is the sawing and dressing of 
lumber, which is only exceeded in | 
the entire State by the manufacture | 
of cotton and tobacco. The time has, 
“me when the condition of our for- 
‘ts requires careful inquiry. The | 
destruction is decidedly greater than | 


= stowth. The sections lying along 
1¢ headwaters of your streams are 
how bei 


ing considered by the Depart- 
nent of Agriculture in conformity 
= authority from Congress, in 
der that those waters, to which 
gps for power in turning your 
the nen’ not be dried up through 
die “ destruction of the woods 
He streams rise. 


yor 


88 OF HUMUS ON SOILS AND ITS DA™- 
GERS. 

te Southern States have a much 

thn pop than the Northern 
. #£0PF example, the average | 

Tiinfall in your State of North Caro- | 


the Southern cultivator is famed for 
his excellence as flock-master. 

The cotton crop of the South has 
been suffering on account of drought 
and on account of heavy rains. I 
will not at the present time discuss 
the latter condition. There are, of 


We get | 


drought than do the States of the | 


to retain | 


pastures or even into meadow condi- | 
tion, where the crop is taken off by 
| the mower, or by green manuring. 


The methods by which fertilizers | 
are applied to Southern soils require 
consideration and careful analysis. 
Where nitrogen, potash, phosphoric 
acid and other elements of plant food 
ure applied as commercial fertilizers 
they are much more emphatically at | 
the mercy of heavy rains than where 
they are applied otherwise. Where | 
the fertilizer is applied in the shape 
of barnyard manure or green ma- 


nure or grazing, it cannot be washed | 
out by rains as readily as where it is 
applied as superphosphates. I have 
observed in many places ridges made | 
across the face of hillsides to prevent 
the soil from flowing away during 
|heavy rains. The recourse is doubt- | 
less wise, but the seeding-down of 


the hillsides to grasses and legumes | 
latitude would be) 


suitable to the 
much more effectual in arresting the | 
flow of soil towards your streams. 


| An old hillside, cultivated again and | 


soil were well stored with organic | 


During several months of the | 





| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| what they need, either by app 


again for many years, with its humus 
gone, would grow a good crop, no 
doubt, if sufficient commercial fer- 
tilizer were applied. The operation 
would be entirely successful if it did 
not rain too much ; but the nitrate is 
subject to being washed away into 
the sandy and gravelly subsoil and 
taken beyond the reach of the plant. 
This will occur much more certainly 
|in the old cultivated field than in a 
newly-broken up pasture field. 
METHODS OF . TILLAGE. 

It is necessary to continue the cul- 
tivation of crops during a drought 
longer than we are in the habit of 
doing. It is customary with most of 
us to give the land so much cultiva- 
tion and then lay the crop by. If 
the crop has shaded the ground to 
protect it from the rays of the sun, 
so that evaporation will not take 
place, followed by the cracking of 
the soil which is the result of evapo- 
ration, then the cultivation might be 
stopped. Butif the ground is bare, 
then cultivation should continue, 
and a dust mulch be maintained until 
the crop does shade the soil. I re- 
member planting crops of several 
kinds inadry year at the Iowa Ex- 
periment Station, after a two-inch 
|rain the last of June. The crops 
were turnips and cabbage for cow 
feed, planted for the purpose of as- 
certuining the effect of the volatile 
acids of those roots on the flavor of 
| butter. Sweet cornand tomatoes 





. oe : :.. | we iF; > ror 20 » kite} 
It is different with you in| Were planted for the college kitchen. 


|I was entirely aware that without 
cultivation the soil would lose all its 
moisture inside of ten days and the 
crops must perish for want of it. I 
set about maintaining a dust mulch 
of perhaps two and a half inches, 
and, in order to maintuin it, culti- 
vated twice a week until rain came, 
which was only after seven weeks’ 
drought. I succeeded in my object 
and good crops were the result. That 
kind of cultivation is much more 


| to replace the humus in their soil by | a in the South than it is in 
; | the 
|growing grasses and legumes, be- | 


North, because you have a 
warmer stun and generally lighter 
| soils. 

| We have been importing fine table 
| grapes from Europe lately and send- 
jing them down to your State. Our 
| pomologist visited them lately and 
!found them suffering from drought. 
|The mulching process is precisely 

‘a 


ie: 
1Ca- 


| tion of a mulch to the soil or by con- 
| tinual cultivation that will maintain 


: i 
effects of heavy rains on bottom 


lands can be avoided, 
doubt well known to intelligent cul- 
tivators in the South. A _ greater 


problem is the loss of crops from | 


drought and tho necessity of adopt- 


that are no} 
|soils brings into 


| great demand abroad for first-class 


ing systems of management that will | 
prepare the soil to resist to as great 


an extent as possible the effect of 
long-continued droughts. Soils that 
have had their humus or decaying 


| gaited horse, are all in demand. We 


plant food oxidized and burnt out} 


by perpetual cultivation, when put 
into cultivated crops like cotton or 
corn are much more subject to losses 


| 
| 


than soils that are full of plant roots | 


that enable them to retain moisture. | 
| would be wise for us to produce what 


I think it would be entirely prac- 
ticable on your light hilly lands to 
double the amount of cotton grown 
by putting the lands into grazing 


| Southern Stutes can well give atten- 


: |a dust mulch. 
course, methods by which the bad |‘ 


MORE LIVE STOCK NEEDED. 
The 


improvement of Southern 
consideration the 
money crops that can be grown from 


them outside of cotton. There is a 


horses, and for such horses as are 
more common to the South than to 
any part of the United States. The 
road horse, the carriage horse, the 


sold 64,709 horses last year, and re- 


| ceived $7,612,056 for them. The de- 
mand will be continuous, 


and the 





tion to the production of such horses 
as are needed in Other countries. It 





the merchant wants and not what 
we think he should buy. The prin- 
cipal basis of the horse is pasture, 





and while the grasses and legumes I 
am speaking of are filling the South- 


;ern soil with humus, they can be 


grazed by the brood mare that will 
produce high-selling horses. We sold 
396.977 cattle in 1900 and received 
$30,628,768 for them. In addition to 
this we sold many cattle products. 
We can produce such cattle meats as 


| are wanted in foreign countries, and 


bring the best prices there, cheaper 
than they can be produced elsewhere ; 
and while the humus is being put 


'back into the wornout fields of the | 


South, the dairy cow and feeding 


steer can turn the grasses into money. 


EARLY SPRING LAMBS. 

The same can be said of sheep. The 
Southern States can just as well fur- 
nish the Northern markets with 
early spring lambas they can with 
early vegetables and fruits; and 
while grasses and legumes are re- 
placing the humus in the Southern 
soils, high-selling sheep can be graz- 


jing there pretty much the year 


round, 
BACON V8, LARD HOGS. 

The bacon hog is a peculiarity of 
the South, and has been for many 
years. The finest bacon hams of 
which we have any knowledge have 
been produced in the South and are 
produced there now. The bacon hog 
isa product of nitrogenous feeding 
—of grazing, of pasturing in the 
woods, etc. It consumes the by- 
products of the dairy, and sells for 
one-third more money than is re- 
ceived for the lard hog. The South 
perhaps could not compete success- 
fully with the Northern States in 
the production of the lard hog, but 
the South can compete successfully 
in the production of fine bacon hams. 

VALUE OF COTTON SEED. 

When we consider the production 
of meats and dairy products, we 
find it necessary to have at hand an 
abundance of nitrogenous grains. 
Last year’s cotton crop amounted to 
nine million bales. The cotton seed 
that grew when the lint grew 
umounted to 4,500,000 tons. This is 
an amount of first-class nitrogenous 
food stuff so vast that it is difficult 
to grasp the idea of it. We might 
make some compurison. If the 396,- 
977 head of cattle we shipped abroad 


last year to foreign countries, bring- | 


ing back to usa return of over thirty 


million dollars, had all been finished | 


with cotton seed meal, and hulls, 
they would have used only a small 
per cent. of the cotton seed meal of 
the South. It has been demonstrated 
by actual trial and careful experi 
ment that cotton seed meal stands at 
the head of all nitrogenous by-prod- 
ucts. Itis more effective than corn 
or bran or flax meal or by any other 
by-product of the mills. The fertil- 
ity of Southern fields can be recov- 
ered by growing grasses and feeding 
them to grazing cattle, with cotton 
seed meal as a grain ration. The 
Southern farmer should not permit 
a single pound of this food to goany- 
where else in the world. Northern 
people who have abundance of cheap 
corn find it profitable to feed it. 

People in foreign countries, who 
make meats and dairy products to 
compete with ours, in the world’s 
markets, find it profitable to feed it. 
But itis just as wise for the South- 
ern producer to utilize his cotton 
seed meal at home asitis to build 
factories to work up the fiber of the 
plant. 

GRAPE GROWING. 

The superior flavor and high qual- 

ity of the choice varieties of Euro- 


pean table grapes have long tempted | 


fruit growers to undertake their pro- 


duction in the eastern United States. | 


Experiments along this line have 


been conducted at various places | 
from time to time since the days of | 


the earliest settlers. These experi- 
ments have almost invariably re- 


sulted in failure and the death of the | 
vines within a few years after plant- | 


ing. The exact causes of failure are 
not clearly understood. In some re- 
gions the principal cause was un- 
doubtedly by phylloxera, a minute 
insect, which does its worst injury 
to the root of the vine, in others the 
fuilure was probably due to the 
severity of the winters, and in still 
others there is now reason to believe 
that the principal cause of failure 
was the prevalence of fungous dis- 


| . 
eases, such as black rot and mildew, 


| which damage both foliage and fruit, 
and which if left unchecked ulti- 
mately cause the death of the vine. 

The discovery that by grafting on 
| phylloxera-resistant American stocks 
| the ravages of that insect can be pre- 

vented, has removed one element of 
doubt from the problem. Whether 
by thorough and systematic spray 
ing with fungicides the troublesome 
| diseases may be kept in control ata 
| cost sufficiently low to warrant the 
effort, is now the subject of a co 
operative test in the vineyard of Dr. 
'B. Von Herff, near Southern Pines, 
/under the direction of the Division 
‘of Pomology. At the same time all 
varieties likely to be found valuable, 
| either bescause of the superior qual- 
| ity of their fruit or their resistance 
| to disease, are being introduced for 
testing. About 150 such varieties 
l|are now under test and more have 
been ordered for planting the com- 
ing season. About forty varieties 
grafted on Niagara stocks are in 
fruit this year and but for the intense 
heat and drouth which prevailed at 
the most critical period of the season 
it is believed that the possibity of 
production of choice fruit of several 
sorts would have been demonstrated 
this season. 

It is not considered probable that 
these varieties, if successful, will 
supplant the standard native sorts 
like Delaware and Niagara now so 
largely grown in North Carolina, 
but rather that they will satisfy a 
demand for fruit of superior quality 
in the large city markets at higher 
prices and in this way make greater 
diversification of fruit crops possible. 
The climatic conditions existing in 
the sand hill region of North Caro- 
lina and South Carolina are believed 
to be more favorable to these grapes 
than most other sections and it is for 
this reason that the experiment was 
located in the former State. A 
similar test is being made in Florida, 
and afew small plantings in other 
States. 

HOME MARKET FOR FARM PRODUCTS. 

The Southern States are turning 
their attention to manufacturing. 
Raw materials of many kinds are so 
abundant that it must be profitable 
to manufacture them where they are 
;found. The field, the forest, and the 
mine furnish such material in very 
| great abundance. A large per cent. 
|of Southern workers _will in future 
devote their lives to manufacturing. 
| There will bea home demand created 
| for food for those who work in the 
|factories and shops. The farmer 
| will find a home market, which is the 
| best of all markets; grains, meats, 
| dairy products, fruits, etc., will be 
| produced much more profitably in 
| the South in the future than in the 

past. The grass plant will be found 

the readiest and most valuable agent 
|for maintaining the fertility of the 
|soil, and the cheapest basis of all 
| farm products. Recognizing this, 
\the Department of Agriculture is 
giving special attention and study to 
| the introduction of suitable grasses 
| from all parts of the Old World into 
| the several States of the Union. The 
last session of Congress increased 
| very considerably our appropriation 
| for the study of grasses, enabling us 
‘to enter into co-operation with the 
experiment stations of the States 
and with individual farmers of an 
inquiring turn of mind. The vast 
cattle ranges of the West have been 
overstocked. The grasses have been 
destroyed, and many States west of 
the Mississippi river maintain less 
| than fifty per cent. of the cattle here- 
tofore found there. There is not, up 
to this time, any indication of a 
chance in the processes that are de- 
stroying the grasses of the ranges. 
This is one of the reasons why meats 
are higher and will continue higher. 
Beef and mutton can be produced on 
the farms east of the Missouri river, 
and will be so produced. 

All the States east and south of 
| the Alleghany Mountains will find a 
| gradual lessening of the severe com- 
‘petition that has heretofore existed 
| between their products and those of 
'the Mississippi Valley. As the pro- 
| ductions of the Great Valley turn 
| westward more and more, to find 
|markeéts in the mountain States, on 
‘the Pacific coast, and in the far 





| 
| 


| 





Orient, this competition, that has 


kept down the prices of farm prod- 
ucts east of the Alleghany Moun- 
tains, ever since railroads entered 
the Mississippi Valley, will be grad- 
ually lessened. 

So that we find two influences at 
work to help the farmers of the 
Southern States. One is a better 
home market, and the other is less 
competition from the great West. 
The Southern farmer will get all the 
assistance we can possibly give him 
in ascertaining what grasses and 
legumes are best suited to grazing 
purposes and hay making purposes. 

DEPARTMENT WORK. 

The Division of Vegetable Physi- 
ology and Pathology is conducting 
investigations in several of tho 
Southern States, looking to the secur- 
ing of better oranges, pineapples, 
and other fruits through hybridiza- 
tion. The diseases of cultivated 
grapes peculiar to the South are bo- 
ing carefully studied. Systematio 
investigations are being conducted 
regarding the tobaccos of the coun- 
try. The cause of the aromas which 
give to certain foreign tobaccos their 
peculiar value, has been discovered, 
and efforts are being made to put 
this discovery to practical use in the 
production of domestic tobaccod. 
Systematic investigations are being 
conducted along the line of producing 
our teas in the Southern States. Ex- 
perimental tea gardens have been 
p'anted in co-operation with the ex- 
periment stations of the Gulf States. 
The money paid to foreign countries, 
now running from eleven million to 
fourteen million dollars annually, 
can be earned in the South, and a 
class of labor that is now non-pro- 
ductive, set ot work. Very promis- 
ing results are being had in South 
Carolina, and the Federal Govern- 
ment has appropriated money to as- 
sist in these investigations. 

HEMP GROWING. 

The United States imports from 
Italy and southern Russia nearly a 
million dollars’ worth of hemp per 
annum. This is a high grade hemp, 
for which our people pay about seven 
cents a pound, and it is used chiefly. 
in the manufacture of carpet warps. 
The Department of Agriculture is 
trying to find out why American 
hemp growers continue to produce 
three-cent hemp, when by a little 
more care and expense they could 
produce this seven-cent hemp, for 
which there is already a market in 
the United States. We are asking 
the question also, why does tho 
American hemp grower content him- 
self with a hemp which grows seven 
feet high, when eastern Asia grows 
astrain of hemp which is twice as 
tall and produces nearly twice as 
much fiber per acre. And again we 
are asking, why is it that the South- 
ern States, instead of buying jute 
butts from India with which to make 
cotton bagging and rice sacks do not 
try the experiment of making these 
articles out of home-grown fiber. 
There is a fair probability that with 
these giant Asiatic varieties of hemp 
planted in the rich alluvial bottom 
lands of the South Atlantic seaboard, 
with deep ploughing and a liberal 
application of cotton seed hulls, such 
heavy crops of hump can be pro- 
duced that it can be sold to the bag- 
ging manufacturers at a price that 
will compete with jate. And if hemp 
cannot be produced at quite the price 
to compete with jute, it almost cer- 
tainly can be produced profitably for 
use in the manufacture of cotton 
sacks. 

In preparing land for wheat, if the 
land is nof naturally underdrained, 
it should be done with tiles. Then 
it should be plowed as soon after 
harvest as possible. The plow should 
be followed by the harrow, after 
which nothing more should be done 
until about two weeks before sow- 
ing. Then harrow until the soil is 
thoroughly fine and compacted to 
the depth of three or four inches. 
As there is a longer period between 
sowing and harvesting wheat than 
almost any crop, it is evident that 
this work—which is all the cultiva- 
tion the crop receives—should be 
done well. Wheat should always be 
drilled when possible, together with 





mercial fertilixer.—H. H. Greena, 
Watauga, Co., N.C. 


not less than 200 pounds good com. - 
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~ Editorial. 


EDITCRIAL NOTES. 


In the article ‘‘Bribery and Cor- 
ruption,” copied elsewhere from the 
North Carolina Presbyterian, Dr. 
McKelway strikes from the shoulder. 
Wonder what he would say of the 
American Cotton Company’s adver- 
tising methods? 

That's a first-class North Carolina 
poem, with a slight Omar Khayyam 
flavor, copied on page 5—it was writ- 
ten for the Charlotte Observer by 
“O. H.”’ We learn that this writer 
has recently issued a volume of 
poems. 

We believe that no attempt should 
be made by any politician to ‘‘drag 
the Alliance or its name into parti- 
san work,’’ but the suggestion that 
this statement has been made by us 
with a view of injuring or giving 
offence to any candidate is unjust 
and unfair. 

A great many of our farmers have 
lost heavily by this summer's drouth. 
We hope that all farmers of this 
class will carefully read Secretary 
Wilson’s address on page 1, in which 
the problem of conserving soil moist- 
ture receives special attention. 
There's also a suggestion for them 
in the excellent letter of Mr. Daniel 
Lane, on page 8. 

“It’s an ill wind that blows no- 
body good,’’ and the terrible storm 
in Texas that, among other things, 
did so much damage to the Texas 
cotton crop, means by reason of in- 
creased prices some thousands more 
to. our Tar Heel cotton farmers. 
They ought therefore to give the’ 
more cheerfully to their brethren of 
the Lone Star State in this hour of 
their sore affliction. 

Jeel Chandler Harris, our beloved 
“Uncle Remus,”’ has retired from 
active editorial work on the Atlanta 
Constitution and will hereafter de- 
vate most of his time to strictly lit- 
erary work. A year or more ago we 
published the report that he was to 
write a great story of life among the 
best element of the people of the 
“Qld South”’ with its peculiar civil. 
ization and its romantic atmosphere. 
No one is better qualified for the 
task, and we hope that Mr. Harris 
will now begin the work. 

We call your attention to our re- 
markable premium offer on page 6 
of this issue. Every woman needs a 
good magazine devoted specially to 
her own work. And besides the jus- 
tice of the thing, it pays to get your 
wife such a periodical, even for the 
fashion articles alone, rather than 
pay. extra money to some dress- 
maker, or suffer the mortification of 
being old-fashioned. But the Ameri- 
can Queen contains articles of inter- 
esi to every member of the family, 
and will interest you as well as your 
wife. And by a little prompt work 
you can get this valuable premium 
free. Read our offer. 











TWO IMPORTANT MEETINGS. 


Weare glad tosee that Prof. Gerald 
Botanist, has called a meeting of the 


in Raleigh Fair week for the purpose 
of organizing a strong fruit growers’ 
association. Such an 
could do much good, and we hope 
that fruit growers realize this. The 
call will appear in full in next week’s 
Progressive Farmer. 

Our tobacco growing readers will 


J. Bryan Grimes for a meeting of 
tobacco growers of this and adjoin- 


Many interesting 
discussed and itis hoped that the 
meeting will do much good. The 
Progressive Farmer, which has pub- 
lished a larger number of articles on 
the situation and on the Jordan and 
other plans than any other paper, 
throws open its columns fora full 
exchange of views on the subjects 
named by President Grimes. If in- 
terested, write us. 


See ee 


FOR FAIR ELECTIONS. 


To those interested in securing 
fair and honest election laws, The 
Progressive Farmer commends the 
plan of Congressman Smith, of Ken- 
tucky, requiring Democrats to 
choose Republican election commis- 
sioners from lists presented by Re- 
publicans, and Republicans to select 
Democratic commissioners from 
lists presented by Democrats, each 
party to have equal representation 
on the boards. This strikes us as 
being the most sensible suggestion 
yet brought forward. It would put 
an end to the appointment of dishon- 
est election officers, for while you 
may want aman who can steal to 
represent you, you want a thorough- 
ly honest man for the opposition. 
We heartily endorse Mr. Smith’s 
plan and hope tosee it adopted in 
North Carolina. 

THE SENATORIAL PRIMARY. 

We are glad that the managers of 
the Democratic party in this State 
have arranged for the Senatorial 
primary to be held in November. It 
is astepin the right direction, the 
next best thing to the election of 
Senators by popular vote. But it 
would be amusing, were it not so 
serious a matter, to read the pleas of 
some of the candidates. A majority 
of those who have announced them- 
selves—or their friends, at any rate— 
seem to think the office should go to 
the highest bidder. The friends of 
one Claim that good management of 
party machinery entitles their can- 
didate to the place, while the friends 
of another urge the philanthropic 
nature of their man as good reason 
for his election. Butneither philan- 
thropy nor machine trickery count 
for anything in the Senate. What 
we need is a man who loves our 
State, devoted to her agricultural 
and industrial interests. This is the 
test of fitness that appeals to think- 
ing people. 

=== ee 


An excellent article on alfalfa, by 
Mr. J. B. Hunnicutt, of Georgia, 
crowded out of this issue, will ap- 
pear in our next. 

AROUT THE BOUNDLAP BALES. 

The American Cotton Company is 
still paying thousands of dollars to 
newspapers that are willing to aid 
its schemes by inserting its adver- 
tisements in sucha manner as to give 
the impression that they are merely 
editorial endorsements written in the 
interest of the farmer. But itis re- 
freshing to find that many editors 
and many farmers still have in mind 
the old fable of the spider and the 
fiy. They know that the American 
Cotton Company can sell its presses 
at reasonable prices. Why, then, if 
it does not wish to make unreason- 
able profits, does it refuse to do busi- 
ness as other business enterprises? 
One of the papers not in the pay of 
the Round Bale Trust is the Little- 
ton, News-Reporter, and from its last 
issue we get the following para- 
graph: 

“The legislature of North Caro- 
lina will do well to follow the ‘Lone 
Star Stute,’ and do everything to 
throttle the evil influences of trusts. 
business institution that leases or 
sells any article of commerce manu- 
factured by or for it on royalties, is 
a trust, and the legislature cun pre- 
vent all such concerns doing business 
in the State. Take the Roundlap 
cotton gin. By refusing to sell their 
gin and presses on the same terms as 
other manufacturers, but leasing 
them on royalties, they propose to 
control the cotton product of the 
South. Beware of the Roundlap 
gins."’ 





° e ' ‘ i 
be interested in the call of President | 


ing States in Raleigh, October 24th. | 
subjects will be} 


| SECRETARY WILSON’S ADDRESS. 


We do not often publish articles of 


McCarthy, State Entomologist and | the length of Secretary Wilson's ad- | 


a : Me ° . 
| dress, given on page 1 of this issue, 


fruit growers of the State to be held | but we are sure that no one who| 
' 


Wilson’s 
It 


;once gets well into Mr. 
speech will consider it too long 


association | is really a masterly presentation of | 
of | 
In twosentences | 
we can give you its lesson: ‘Grow 
Grow more stock.’ | 


|the needs and 
Southern farmers. 


opportunities 


| more grasses. 
| But these sentences do not tell you 
why you ought to do these things— 


why it will pay you to take this ad-! 
Read | 


This Mr. Wilson does. 
his speech. And when you have 
so, you will not suy it was too 


| vice. 


done 


| Jong. 


—Be ee > 


| PROTECT THE BIRDS. 
{ 
i 
| 


The pests of flies and insects are 
growing more annoying with every 
| decade. 
| cently contained accounts of market 
hunters working under contracts for 
thousands of birds of various kinds. 


leading sports to run in that line are 


trasting ways. One class of our peo- 
ple are killing for sport and another 
for market to supply fine feathers 
for false fashions. 


native birds which are so beautiful 
in our orchards, forests, and shade 
trees or fields, whilst their absence 
encourages the growth of insect 
pests which they were wont to hold 
in check by their needs for food. 
Therefore farmers and fruit growers 
are obliged to arm and spend time to 
kill what the birds would have kept 
from very harmful prominence. 

Not long since we observed a group 
of sportsmen ‘shooting bullbats’’ 
which from the weather conditions 
were flying low for insects. Within 
the village limits we saw about a 
peck of our little insectivorous 
| friends shot for the pleasure of the 





| killing. Whoever of those sports- | 


‘men, we wonder, ever read, or if he 
read, thought of, Senator Ingalls’ 
opening sentence in the eulogy on 
Senator Beck: ‘The right to live 
is, in human estimation, the ‘most 
sacred, the most inviolable, the most 
inalienable.’’ F. E. E. 


—~+ + 


CHILD LABOR IN FACTORIES. 


Elsewhere in this issue is repro- 
duced a thoughtful article from the 
Raleigh Post on child labor in the 
cotton mills. During the sitting of 
the last Legislature we had oppor- 
tunity to get the views of mill own- 
ers and operatives, and we found 
that both opposed a stringent law 
fixing the age limit for children em- 
ployed in cotton mills and also op- 
posed any measure regulating the 
number of hours the operatives 
should work. Petitions came from 
the owners and the operators pro- 
testing against any interference.— 
Cleveland Star. 

Yes, and about half the signers on 
the part of the operatives were 
worthless fathers doing nothing 
themselves but living and drinking 
by the labor of their children who 
should have been developing their 
minds and bodies, instead of having 
both stunted by confining work in 
the cotton mills. 
no rights that ought to be respected? 

Since the above was written the 
following eloquent puragraph from 
the Tabor Day address of Col. W. J. 
Bryan has come to our notice, and 
we commend it to Bro. Hoey. Col. 
Bryan said : 

‘The labor organization has done 
much to lessen the evils of child 
labor. No one can visit the factories 
where children are employed without 
contemplating the crime which is be- 
ing perpetrated upon posterity. If 
there is any temporary economic 
advantage in the employment of 
children of tender age, it is insignifi- 
cant when measured against the 
permanent injury done to present 
and future generations. To rob a 
child of its school days is bad 
enough, but to bend its back by a 
load for which only the adultis fitted 
is even worse.”’ 

~te em 


ALLIANCE NOTES. 


Weare glad to see that our Cataw- 
ba brethren are preparing to re-or- 
ganize. And why can’t your defunct 
Sub., dear reader, get inline? Have 
you done your part? 


Lay your plans now for a great 
County Alliance meeting in October. 
The re-organization campaign should 
be mapped out at these meetings. 
Begin the work now in your Sub. 
And don’t forget to anuounce time 
and place of meeting through our 
columns. 





Our newspapers have re- | 


The mania to kill something and for | 


telling on our national life in con- | 


But both are depriving us of the; 


: | 
Have the children | 


. mn 
| CRIMSON CLOVER. 
| 


| While several good articles on this 
| creat land renovator and stock feeder 
have appeared in The Progressive 
Farmer, I hardly think too mucb can 
be said of it. ‘The truth is, the more 
you grow it the better you like it, 
and the more you praise it the more 
you want to laud its good qualities. 

Crimson clover is sometimes called 
German clover, and by some Annual 
It is a much surer crop than 
much 


| 


clover. 
red clover and grows 
rapidly and matures quicker. The 
red clover hus the advantage of be- 
ing a biennial, but it has to occupy 
the land through the summer as well 
as in winter. 

The crimson should be planted in the 
fall or any time from the latter part 
of August to the first of November. 
The best time is in September, though 


if the month is very dry and hot, | 


October would be better. 

It can be sown on most any of our 
| soils with reasonable hope of suc- 
} cess. 
that are entirely too light for red 
| clover. 

It is a mistake to try to grow it on 
poor land. If the land is thin, help 
it out with some stable manure, or 
if need be with a mixture of com- 
mercial fertilizers. You cannot get 
something out of nothing, so if your 
land is poor, give itastart as you 
would anything else, and you will 
surely reap your reward. Crimson 
|clover needs a little encouragement 
| while young, as it is very small and 
| tender. 

On poor sandy lands it is best to 
| put on some stable manure, and a 
complete fertilizer. On most of the 
| stiff heavy soils acid phosphate and 
‘a little cotton seed meal is enough. 





la 
; The best results are obtained for the 
| average lands by applying a com- 
| plete mixture until the land gets in 
| **go00d heart,’’ say 

| Acid phosphate 123% % 
| Cotton seed meal... 

| 2,000 lbs. kainit 13 


1,000 lbs. 

600 « 

ce 
2,000 lbs. 

Put this mixture on the land and 
harrow in with seed, or better still 
harrow in alone with disc harrow. 
and then sow seed and harrow them 
in lightly, as they are small and 
must not be put in too deep. 

This crop is often sowed in the 
hull, or ‘“‘rough,’’ as some speak of 
it. In that case the ground is not 
broken up, but the seed are sown in 
the corn or cotton field and the rains 
cover them sufficiently to cause ger- 
mination. In fact, the seed will ger- 
minate in the hull as it lies on the 
ground if protected by grass and 
leaves. It is best, however, to run 
through the cotton after the first 
picking, and through the corn with 
a light one-horse harrow and let this 
cover the seed already sown. A little 
|extra work insures a good stand and 
like all other crops, that is half of 





the battle. Sow 20 pounds of clean | 


/seed per acre and 25 pounds to 40 
| pounds of the seed in the hull. Be 
'carefulin buying to get fresh seed, 
| as those two years old are not worth 
sowing. 
| color all right, but those of a brown- 
‘ish yellow color are from the last 


Don’t be fooled into buying old seed 
because they are cheap. 

This crop, like vetch, grows in the 
winter and saves the land from 
leaching and washing. There is no 
loss from the land to speak of when 
covered with clover. So it is saved 
from loss, but thatis notall. It is 
storing up nitrogen from the air and 
filling the soil with innumberable 
roots that loosen up the soil and 
aid in subsoil drainage and in stor- 
ing up water in the soil. Hence we 
can claim that it conserves moisture. 

When the crop is cut for hay 
nearly one-third of its fertilizing 
value is still left in the soil. If cut 
at the proper time there is no danger 
whatever from feeding to stock. On 
the other hand it makes excellent 
feed, eaten readily by all kinds of 
farm stock. 

Its renovating value cannot be im- 
pressed too strongly. The cropcomes 
off about the first of May and that 
gives plenty of time for corn, sor- 
ghum, pearl millet, or even cotton. 

As to the best methods of curing, 
there issome difference of opinion, 
but I will briefly state my method. 


and feel sure that anyone will be 
safe in following it. If grown for 


seed, cut when fully ripe, or when a 
dry head is seen here and there. If 
for hay, cut when the heads are all 
out crimson. Cut after dew is off, 
and if heavy, allow to lie over until 
next morning, and if light, rake up 
in windrows same day. 

Put in cocks of 200 to 300 pounds 
and allow it to stand a few days, be- 





It will grow on sandy lands | 


Those having a greenish | 


year’s crop and should be avoided, | 


| ing careful to dress off top so that 
|there will be no leak and the hay 
| will keep dry in case of rain. Allow 
{to stand in cocks no longer than 
|necessary, as the hay becomes 
| weather-beaten very easily. It is 
| best, of course, to use hay caps, as 
| this keeps the water from running 
in the crown of the piles. 

| When once a man gets into the 
| good habit of sowing this valuable 
| soil restorer and stock feeder, he is 
ina fair way to make a success oft 
farming. What pays well, should 
be pleasant in farming, as we are 


more | 


‘after the dollar first, and the pleas- | 
| Wagons strong enough to } 


ure of a thing follows in close wake 
of the dollar. 


It would pay any farmer to try a} 
small area any way, and test it for | 
| mous 


himself on his own land and then 
there no mistake. 
farmer ought to run an experiment 
station on his own farm, ona limited 
| scale, of course. He should be ever 
on the alert for new ideas and new 
things. This experimenting can be, 
and is, no doubt, carried toan ex- 
cess by some, but the wide awake 
farmer should and will prove any- 
thing before going into it ona big 
scale. 

If you are not growing crimson 
clover already, start out this fall to 
growing it, thereby feeding your 
stock better and enriching your soil. 

B. I. 
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THE LATEST NEWS. 


Latest estimate of Galveston dead, 
5,000 to 8,000. Re-building has be- 
gun....The miners’ strike promises 
to be one of the greatest of recent 
years....Severe storm at Yougsville, 
N.C., night of Saturday, 15th, dam- 
aging property....Handsome new 
building of Raleigh Presbyterian 
Church dedicated 16th....The Chi- 
nese war is now solely diplomatic. 





| 
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BRIBERY AND CORRUPTION. 


We got a letter not long ago from 
one of the advertising agencies en- 
closing an article by the Rev Sum 
Jones in favor of the trusts. It was 
first published in the Manufaturers’ 
Record, and has since been put in 
pamphlet form and scattered widely 
over the country. It took some- 
body’s money to do this of course 
and it is commonly reported that 
some of the trusts have a little of 
that commodity. However a presi- 
dential election is at hand and pub- 
lic opinion needs to be rightly guided 
in these trying times. We express 
the hope at the beginning that the 
Rev.’Sam Jones was not bribed to 
write the article and that his opin- 
ions are not for sale to the highest 
bidder. The article was sent to us 
by the advertising agency accom- 
panied by a letter. The letter said 
that the ‘‘great corporations’? were 
going to do a lot of advertising these 
days, that Mr. Jones’ article was a 
pleasing one to them, that they 
might be induced to look with pecu- 
liar favor upon a paper that would 
publish the article, and thatif a 
marked copy of the paper were sent 
to the advertising agency its infiu- 
|ence would be exerted in order to 





| procure the corporation advertising 
|for the Standard. It looked to us 
like bribery and corruption and we 
declined, We have since been sur- 
prised to note how widely the article 
has been published, though we are 
aware that the business office of a 
paper does not always confide every- 
thing to the editorial department. It 
has seemed to us that people ought 
to know how public opinion is some- 
times manufactured at so much a 
yard. Some time ago we gota letter 
from the same advertising agency 
enclosing an article from another 
paper on the dangers of acetylene 
gas. We have no doubt that the 
article was purchased in the first in- 
stance. It looked to us like black- 
mail. 

Do not these great corporations 
and companies recognize this thing 


asin? Is the business of our coun- 
try degenerating, and has it already 
departed from the rules of strict in- 
teyrity so fur? 

There is one corrective principle 
that gives us hope. Money is not 
all powerful. The brains that can 
make money in unlimited quantities 
are not the most highly organized 
gray matter. Unless the money and 
the brains are ruled by conscience, 
sooner or later they invite over- 
whelming overthrow by arraying 
against them the conscience of the 
people. He andheonly that walketh 
uprightly, walketh surely. 

God rules not only in heaven but 
in the heartsof men. He makes 
men love right and hate wrong, and 
therefore the wrong shall perish and 
the right prevail.—North Carolina 
Presbyterian. 








Every | 
| but they have paid a thousand 
| The city of Charlotte could } 


as bribery and blackmail? Isit not | 





GOOD ROADs. 


We had a talk with a gentloma 
not long since who lives ten miles 
from Charlotte on one of the 
nificent roads leading out fro 
city, from five to twelve tailes 
the spokes of a great wheel. 
us that before the road w 
plete the people in his neji eh 
dreaded the fall hauling ¢, town 
more than any other part of the 
year’s work. Then the grext q 
tion was to find teams to pull a bale 
or two of cotton through the mud 
to town; now the trouble js; find 


hold yy ; 


Mag. 
n the 
» like 
He told 
as com. 
be Thood 


ues. 


;much as a pair of “rabbit” 


us he called them, can pull 

sure these roads were built; ny 

expense to the county. a 
with the advantage of conyj ‘ lal 

| fold, 
lave 
afforded to have built the road 
the benefit to the trade of the + Wn: 
and: the farmers after all are the 
ones most greatly blessed hy them, 
They are worth more to a town than 
the greatest trunk line railroad jp 
the world would be; and they make 
life in the country so much brighter 
and happier. Along with the other 
blessings that will come to North 
Carolina within the first quarter of 
the new century we earnestly hope 
the improvement in country roads 
will be among the most conspicuous. 
It is the best sign of civilization ang 
progress to be able to ride throuch a 
neighborhood in a trot without dan. 
ger to a broken bone. Every town 
in the State ought to take especial 
pride in the roads leading into it 
from every direction.—Chuarity and 
Children. 
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THE NEGRO LABORER. 


We see frequent allusions of late 
to a large exodus of negroes irom 
this State. Many have gone, we are 
told by railroad men, within the past 
year, and others are predicting a still 
larger movement at an early date. 
Concurrent with these statements, 
we are hearing of complaints of lack 
of labor to pick cotton and do other 
farm work. 

Are our farmers in a condition to 
dispense with this labor? The negro 
is unquestionably the best and most 
reliable farm laborer, for the South, 
that the world has to offer, and cer- 
tainly the best that can be had, 
should those now here leave, for 4 
generation, if not at all. Does not 
self-interest, therefore, call for such 
action among our farmers—and all, 
in fact, who have the agricultural 
interests of the State at heart—to 
restore these people to their former 
condition of contentment? The mere 
denial of the electorate to the igno- 
rant class will not of itself drive 
these people from the homes of their 
birth and the associations which are 
near and dear to them. Assurances 
in other respects of kindly treatment 
and protection from abuse und mis 
treatment should be given.—Ruleigh 
Post. 

Se 

POLITICS A MATTER OF CONSCIENCE 

It does me good when I see ou 
friend Fred Grundy go for the local 
political boss as he does occasionally. 
My experience in this line is swe 
what like his. I ama politician © 


| some extent myself; but I accept 2 


ready-made creed from any kind of 
pope, be it church pope, an agricul: 
tural pope, or a political pope. I do 
my own thinking and arrive at my 
own conclusions, although I do not 
mean to claim that they are always 
correct ones, for nobody is infalli- 
ble. But I take no directions from 
any political boss, no cut-and-dried 
platform of principles, or supp 
any machine-made nomination from 
any party. When I go into the elec: 
tion-booth on election day Iam alone 
with my ballot, my pencil and my 
conscience; and my conscience di 
rects the pencil. For that rease™ 
of course, I am a thorn in the fles? 
of the political boss, and have hee! 
the object of various attempts ot py 
litical assassination. It true 

have earned the ill-will of s° 
these politicians and their hench 
men, and no regrets about it, either. 
I go my way, following my OW? no 
tions of whatis right and prope 
am never afraid to speak out # 
show my true color; and it pleas® 
me to see that the majority of - 
townspeople uphold me and “ 
course. I have the utmost confiden™ 
in the integrity and the inner go" 
ness of the great mass of poops 
pecially in a farming commun’ 
and feel sure that they wiil sapP? 

the man who is trying to do rig 
according to his best knowledge 7 
belief, when they understand the 

sue.—David, in Farm and Fireside: 
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State News. _ 


Vat TAR HEELS ARE DOING. 


of the State Press—Drops of Turpentine 
ee grains of Rice From the East—Clusters 
and Gr nd Tobacco Stems From the 


Grapes a a f 
“ North _Stalks of Corn and Grains 


of Wheat From the West— 
Peanuts and Cotton 
Seed From the 
South. 


Chapel Hill had a $7,000 fire Thurs- 
day of last week. 

Hon. Edward W. Pou has accepted 
nination by the Democrats of 


the nol : Z 
district as their candidate 


the Fourth 
for Congress. 

Weldon dispatch, 14th: The Re- 
publican executive committee of the 
Second Congressional district met 
here yesterday and nominated J. J. 


Martin for Congress on the second | 


pallot. 

Biblical Recorder: Two hundred 
and sixty students at Wake Forest— 
forty more than last year this time. 
Professor Carlyle says that the new 


students are more advanced than | 


formerly. 
News and Observer: Itis known 
though that negroes are leaving the 


Mr. J. Alton McIver is not only | 
one of the leading and most success- | 
ful merchants of Jonesboro, but he | 
knows how to raise fruit. The Prog- | 
ress Says he has shipped between 300 | 
in and below Jonesboro is as fine as | 
can be found in the country for rais. | 
ing peaches, grapes and strawberries. | 
—Express. 








Goldsboro Cor. Raleigh Post: Cot- 
ton touched 10 1-16 here today, and 
buyers urged sale. Some are inclined 
| to the opinion that cotton is a good 
sale at 10 cents, while others hold 
that cotton will go higher. It 1s 
thought that the recent storm in 
Texas and throughout the gulf sec- | 
tion, so disastrous in its results to | 
cotton, would have a tendency to 
to stiffen price. Tobacco breaks 
continue large at our warehouses. 
The Post man bears testimony to the 
| fact that wagon load after wagon | 
| load came in last night. 
/number of these passe 


} 
| 
{ 














him awake for hours after 1 a. m. | 


| Durham Cor. Raleigh Post: Gan. | 


COMPULSORY SCHOOL ATTENDANCE. 





The Greensboro Telegram, with | — 


a view to stimulate thought and 
action along the line of carrying out | 


to furnish 
child in North Carolina to obtain an | 
education, has interviewed a num- | 
ber of leading men of the 
different professions on the ques- | 
tion : | 

“Is the time now ripe for a mild | 
compulsory educational law in North 
Carolina, or for even a step in that | 
direction?” | 


The answers are varied, but almost | Mabel McKinley, inlece ot te sp - 
unanimously in favor of some plan | 2e5¢, were married in the White 
compulsory attendance. The | House last week. One remarkable 
featue of the occasion was the fact 
| State, leading lawyers, manufactur- | that it was strictly a temperance 


for 
presidents of all the colleges of the 


~ $ 7 | 
ers, teachers and business men give | 


their opinions, all of which make | were served at the wedding dinner. 


very interesting reading matter on | 
this burning question. 


week or two. 


and 400 crates this season. The soil | ‘2° Promise of the Democratic party | charitable 
an opportunity to every | y 


_. | Of Nevada have fused and nominated 
State in | Prancis 
| c . 


| Congress. 


The first | the Minnesota Democrats and Popu- 
Quite a/ letters were published by The Tele- | lists, anda full State ticket named, 
, d his door, | gram September 1st, and will be con-| headed by Governor John Lind. 
| aroused him from sleep and kept | tinued in its Saturday edition for a| An electoral ticket was endorsed by 
When all have been! the two conventions. 
published, a synopsis of the views | CTatic 
; |J. 8. Carr is doing considerable | will be made and printed in brief |™ost enthusiastic gathering of the 
State in large numbers. The immigra- | speaking throughout the State in the | pamphlet form for distribution. | Party ever held in Minnesota. | 


tion seems to be from the cities, | interest of his candidacy for the Sen- | Every one desiring a copy of this! 


however, instead of the farms. On 
last week one thousand negroes left 
Winston for other points. 

There continues to be talk about 
the scarcity of farmlabor. Much is 
needed for picking the cotton, which 
is opening with unprecedented rapid- 
ity. Itis said that in the southern 
part of this county and in Harrnett 
half the cotton is already open.—Ex. 

“Christian Reid,’’ North Carolina’s 
best known writer, has just issued a 
new book ‘‘Weighed in the Bal- 
ances,’ published by Marlier, Calla- 
han & Co., of Boston. The scene is 
laid in New York and Italy, and of 
course it is a love story. The ad- 
vance notices indicate that it ranks 
with the best of Mrs. Tiernan’s 
stories. 

Mrs. A. W. Davis, of Webster, is 
ina physician’s hands as a result of 
a singular occurrence. She was 
aroused by some noise in her house 
ard went to see what caused it Her 
husband awakened and saw her mov- 
ing about the house but did not 
recognize her. He seized the first 
thing at hand, an iron poker, and 
threw itat her. It struck her head. 
—Exchange. 

Raleigh Post: J. A. Giles, the 
Republican nominee for Congress, 
declared yesterday that he would 
not come off the Republican ticket 
under any circumstances. Speaking 
of the nomination of an elector by 
the Republican committee, Mr. Giles 
said: ‘The nomination will be 
made within ten days. We will 
hame a representative business man 
for the honor. As yet he has not 
been selected.”’ 


The progressive farmers of, Cald- | 


well county have organized a live 
stock association with C. D. Coffey 
as president and John H. Pruitt as 
secretary. The Lenoir News says: 
“All infected cattle and farms in the 
county will be placed in strict local 
quarantine and everything done that 
can be done to rid the county of 
every vestige of splenetic fever or 
distemper and distemper _ ticks. 
There are only a few places in the 
county where any ticks exist and 
the work of this stock association or 
club will soon exterminate them.” 


Capt. W. B. Shaw, of “Vance, de- 


| 
| ate. 


nounced his cadidacy his personal 
mail has been very heavy, and he 
averages several hundred letters 
each day received from his friends 
throughout the State, pledging their 
support for the high position to 
which he aspires. In this section he 
has it all his own way, and his vote 
at the primary will be almost unani- 
mous in this and adjoining counties. 


The good people of North Caro- 
lina are wont of late to do tall boast- 
ing of the development of the cotton 
manufacturing industry of the State, 
which is something worth boasting 
of without doubt; but they do not 
write and say enough about the re- 
markable growth of our tobacco in- 
terests. In the past few years North 
Carolina has risen to be the largest 
tobacco manufacturing State in the 
South and the third largest in the | 
United States. In the production of | 
smoking tobacco she leads all others ; | 
in chewing tobacco, she is surpassed | 








lina’s tobacco crop has become in the | 
last decade to be next in size to that | 
of Kentucky, the leading State of | 
the Union. Tobacco has an almost | 
brilliant record as a town builder. | 
North Carolina is making fine indus- | 
trial progress, and the weed more | 
| than anything else has contributed 








i'to the advancement of the State.—} 


| Southern Tobacco Journal. 
| LATEST NORTH CAROLINA CROP BULLE- 


| TIN. 


—~e so m 





All reports received from crop cor- 
respondents for the week were 
unfavorable. There was almost an 
entire absence of rain during the | 
week, and, although the nights have | 
/ become somewhat cooler, the days | 
have been cloudless and the sun | 
bright and hot. These conditions | 
have necessarily caused a further | 


: : | 
deterioration in such crops as pea- | 





by only two States. North Caro- | 





He has just returned from a/|can obtain same as soonas issued ing irresistibly forward and demoral- | 
trip through the eastern part of the | by merely making a request for same | izing the Boer forces placed in oppo- 
State, and last night he spoke in) to Mr. R. F. Beasley, The Telegram sition to his advance. English mili. | 
Greensboro. He is greatly pleased | Greensboro, N.C. This is the most | tary experts believe that a great 
with the outlook. Since he has an- | important contribution that has for time cannot elapse before the final 


nounced for returning to the Repub- 
| lican party and his resignation is de- 
| Manded. 


~~~ -_— 





THE MAINE ELECTION. 


General News. -— 

EOS ER GEG LEWISTON, Mk., Sept. 11.—Tonight 
with 375 cities, towns and planta- 
tions heard from outof a total of 
512, the estimated Republican plu- 
rality for the State ticket remains at 
32,000. The total vote of the above 
towns gives Hill (Rep.), 68,237 ; Lord 
(Dem.), 38,101. 

The same places in 1896 gave Pow- 
ers (Rep.), 76,398 and Frank (Dem.), 
31,790. These show a Republican 
loss of 11 per cent and a Democratic 
gain of 22 per cent. 


145,000 COAL MINERS TO STRIKE. 


SPARKS FROM THE WIRES. 


Not a single church, school or 
institution, of which Gal- 
eston had so many, is left intact. 


The Democratic and Silver parties 


G. Newlands, Silverise, for 
Senator Stewart was de- 


Dr. Hernanus L. Baer and Miss 


INDIANAPOLIS, INpD., Sept. 12.—At 
5:15 o’clock this‘afternoon President 
Mitchell and Secretary Wilson, of 
the United Mine Workers of America, 
affixed their signatures to the docu- 
ment calling 142,000 miners of the 
Pennsylvania anthracite region from 
their work Monday morning and 
which will precipitate one of the 
most gigantic strikes in the history 
The Demo-| wae iy labor world. 
convention was one of the| .~ © ™Re earee “ wrinneniadl 
| cite district of Pennsylvania number 


function. No wines of any kind 


Fusion has been effected between 





Houston, Sept. 
city of Galveston is wrapped 
sack-cloth and ashes. 
beside her unnumbered dead and 
refuses to be comforted. Her sor- 
row and 
description. Her grief is unspeak- 
able. 


General Buller appears to be push- | 


sometime occurred on the subject of | blows in the South African war are 


education in North Carolina. 
copy and read both sides. 
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POPULIST CONVENTION. 


The Populists of the Fourth Con- 
gressional district met in conven- 
tion in Raleigh Tuesday, S. Otho 
Wilson called the convention to 
order. Rev. H. W. Norris was 
elected permanent chairman. Hon. 
J. J. Jenkins, of Chatham, was 
unanimously nominated for Con- 
gress. The following committee was 
named: J.J. Marshburn, Nash; Dr. 
R. P. Hatch, Franklin; Andrew 
Fitzgerald, Johnston; Hill E. King, 
Wake; J. B. Riggsbee, Chatham; Z. 


'T. Garrett, Vance; W. F. Talley, 


Randolph. 

The convention was remarkably 
quiet, most of the business having 
been done in caucus. No one was 
nominated for elector, though it is 
rumored that the caucus at first de- 
cided to put out an elector for 
Barker and Donnelly. 

Mr. Jenkins was for several years 
sheriff of Chatham county, is a 
farmer, we believe, and was the 
Populist Congressional candidate two 
years ago. 

a eae 


REPUBLICAN CONVENTION. 





The Republican Congressional con- 
vention of the Fourth district met in 
Raleigh last Monday. Hon. John 
Nichols of Wake, was placed in 
nomination for Congress by J. D. 
Parker, of Johnston county. H. D. 
Mason of Chatham, placed in nomi- 
nation J. A. Giles, of Chatham. Mr. 
Giles was nominated on the first bal- 
lot receiving 15 votes to Nichols 7. 

Mr. Giles is a young man, a law- 
yer and editor of the Chatham Citi- 
zen, and was one of Chatham’s rep- 
resentatives in the last Legislature. 

The following new committee was 


nuts, sweet potatoes, field peas, and) named: James H. Young, (col.), 
some late corn, which were expected | Wake ; J. Y. Eaton, (col.), Vance; F. 
to yield fairly good crops under | B. Jones, Chatham; J. A. Savage, 
favorable circumstances. Owing to | (col.), Franklin ; J. M. Milliken, Ran- 
the drought a very small crop of |dolph; J. J. Sharp, Nash; H. B. 


turnips was planted, and many have | 


feate 7 : 
eated by E. W. Pou for the Fourth died after coming up. 


district nomination for Congress, 
(“because too honest to succeed in 
Politics,” his friends say,) writes the 
Henderson Gold Leaf as follows: 
“Especially do I thank that noble 
band of gentlemen, who staid so long 
‘n the convention, and so manfully 
battled against the unfair and ques- 
tionable tactics used for my defeat. 
And I assure them that defeat after 
42 honorable contest, is to me, far 
Preferable to success obtained by 
treachery and chicanery, for I would 
ot accept any position secured by 
other than honorable means.”’ 


The saving | 
of fodder is nearly over, and the 
yield is of poor quality and short. | 
Fall plowing has again ceased, and 
preparations 
wheat, oats and rye are very back- 
ward. A large number of corres- 
pondents report that springs, small 
streams and wells have dried up, and 
in some instances stock is suffering 
for water. The consumption of 
water in some towns has been cur- 
tailed by order. 

Cotton is now from one-half to 
two-thirds open, and is being picked 
as rapidly as the supply of labor will 

Raleigh Cor. Charlotte Observer : permit; in many sections cotton is 
J. A. Giles, the Republican, and J./ open from top to bottom, and else- 
J. Jenkins, the Populist, nominees | where it is opening so fast that fields 
for Congress in this district, declare | will be picked clean nearly a month 
they will not come down, but Demo- learlier than usual. The condition 
rats say there is no telling what! of corn can not change materially 
Sort of acombination will be made, |now; the crop is very poor; the 
at any time. The Republicans say | weather was favorable for saving 
they intend to poll every negro vote | fodder. Cutting and curing tobacco 
for Giles; the Populists that all|is approaching completion. Sweet 
their people will vote for Jenkins. | potatoes, peanuts, peas and turnips 
——People who travel by rail.or in| will all be short. Spanish peanuts 
Private conveyance say they dislike | are being harvested. In some fields 
'o look at the crops, so pitiful are | rice is suffering from blight. Cut- 
the latter ; some scorched and with- ting peavine hay has commenced ; 
cred. The dryness of the earth, | some fears have been expressed that 
that is the depth to which itis dry,|the supply of green food for stock 





| 


for planting = 
| 


Pearce, Johnston. No elector was 
named but this position will be filled 
by the committee at an early date. 


ee 


CRAIG LAW UNCONSTITUTIONAL. 





Judge Purnell this afternoon re- 
fused the motion toremand from the 
United States District Court to Dur- 
ham Superior Court the case of the 
town of Durham and the Durham & 
Northern Ruilroad (the latter being 


la part of the Seaboard Air Line) 


against the Southern Railway. The 
motion was on the ground that the 
Federal Court had no jurisdiction: 
Judge Purnell holds the Craig law to 
be null and void, in that notwith- 
standing the declaration of its face, 
it is well known that its purpose is 
to effect the jurisdiction of the Fed- 
eral Court, and in so far its power is 
beyond that of the State Legislature. 
There was also another ground as- 
signed for motion, this being that 
there was no local prejudice against 
the Southern Railway in Durham. 
The judge says that the Southern 
remanded the case to the Federal 
Court for this very reason, and that 
there is positive evidence on the part 
of the plantiffs and their attorneys. 
He says further that the burden of 
rebutting both these grounds was 
put upon parties moving to remand 
and that they have failed to rebut.— 








remarkable, ditchers say. will be short. 


Raleigh Cor. Charlotte Observer 


| 


Get a/| delivered and the federalists com- 


pelled to capitulate or flee to the 
mountainous country. 


Li Hung Chang is now circulating 
a proclamation in the province of 
Pe-Chi-Li, warning the Boxers and 
all other persons who are disposed 
to make trouble to disperse at once, 
return to their homes, and resume 
their peaceful occupations. In one 
part of the proclamation, Earl Li 
says: ‘‘You know me; remember 
my twenty-four years service among 
you.’ Li threatens that unless his 
orders are obeyed at once he will 
go go to Pe-Chi-Li and punish the 
recalcitrants. 

In 1897 if was announced with a 
great deal of satisfaction to persons 
interested in the study of industrial 
development of the South that the 
cotton mills of our section had 
passed the million mark in the use 
of bales of cotton. The total con- 
sumption by Southern mills in that 
year was 1,042,671 bales, or about 
36 per cent. of the total number con- 
sumed in the country. In the year 
just closed, however, the consump- 
tion by Southern mills has gone be- 
yond the million and a half mark, 
the total number of bales used being 
1,597,112, or more than 40 per cent. 
of the consumption in the country. 

J. B. Stanchfield, Croker’s man, 
was last week nominated by the 
Democrats for Governor of New 
York, by a vote or 294 to 154 for 
Bird 8. Coler. Coler is an able man 
and an honest man, we think, but 
not popular with the bosses. Rela- 
tive to trusts, the platform specifi- 
cally condemns ‘'the corporate com- 
bination known as the ‘Ice Trust,’ 
and denounces all combinations of 
capital known as ‘‘trusts’’ as inevi- 
tubly and intolerably unjust to both 
producer and consumer, one result 
of which is ‘‘to destroy all individual 
enterprise and to rob the young men 
of the country of their fair compe- 
tition which in Democratic times 
constituted the great glory of the 
nution and permitted the advance- 
ment and independence of our 
youth.’’ The platform cordially in- 
dorses the candidacy of Mr. Bryan. 
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JUBILANT OVER MAINE ELECTION. 


LINCOLN, NEB., Sept. 12.—Vice- 
Chairman Edmiston of the Populist 
National committee was serene today 
and happy, the Maine election be- 
ing the cause. He said: 

“The result there yesterday is an 
indication of what will occur in al- 
most every State in the Union this 
fall. 

‘You note the Republicans lost 11 
per cent. and the Fusionists gained 
18, making a total difference of 29 
per cent. in favor of the Fusionists. 
This result is remarkable in view of 
the fact that our forces made little 
effort to overcome the overwhelming 
Republican majority that was ad- 
mitted for the election. 

“TI receive the result with much 
satisfaction. An estimate based on 
the returns from Maine and Vermont 
would change any number of the 
doubtful States from McKinley in 
1896 to Bryan this fall. These are 
figures and not forecasts.”’ 

Secretary Edgerton declined to 
say anything for publication be- 
yond expressing satisfaction over 





the result. 


| about 145,000. 


The membership of 
the union is not known to a cer 
tainty, but leaders claim that about 
80 per cent of the miners are organ- 
ized. The union men do not antici- 
pate any difficulty in inducing the 
unorganized miners to strike. 

The closing of the mines is ex- 
pected to reduce the regular coal 
production 75 per cent. Should the 
strike continue over a period of two 
months the loss will amount to many 
millions of dollars, Officers of the 
miners union estimate that the or. 
ganization has a cash balance of 
$1,000,000 in the treasury, with 
which to conduct the strike. 

The more important of the miners’ 
demands are the following: 
Abolition of the company stores ; 
reduction in the price of powder to 
$1.50 a keg; abolition of company 
doctors ; semi-monthly payment of 
wages ; abolition of the sliding scales ; 
wages paid in cash; twenty-two 
hundred and forty pounds to the 
ton; an advance of twenty per cent 
in wages less than $1.50 and not ex- 
ceeding $1.75 a day ; that all classes 
of day labor now receiving $1.50 
and not exceeding $1.75 shall receive 
15 per cent over present wages ; that 
all day labor now receiving $1.75 
shall be advanced 10 per cent. 


ee 


THE DISPENSARY WINS. 








McSweeney and Tillman Elected in Primary 
for Governor and Lt. Gov. 


CoLumBiA, 8. C., Sept. 11.—The dis- 
pensary triumphed to-day. It was 
the second primary election in which 
Gov. McSweeney and Colonel James 
H. Hoyt ran for governor, and James 
H. Tillman and Colonel John T. Sloan 
for lieutenant governor. Tillman is 
a nephew of the Senator. In both 
instances the Confederate veterans 
and men who have made their mark 
in civil life were snowed under. 
McSweeney and Tillman were elec- 
ted. Reports have have not all come 
in, but the majority of the State 
candidates will be over 12,000. So 
far two bloody fights are reported as 
the result of the election. 


L. H. Staples, of Washington. 
will have the distinction of being the 
only Democrat in the upper branch 


of the Legislature of Maine. 
ee es 


CROP CONDITIONS, SEPT.1, 1900. 


By the Crop Reporter, published 
Sept. 15th, by the National Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, crop conditions, 
September 1, 1900, were as follows: 

Cotton—Virginia 73, North Caro- 
lina 64, South Carolina 60, Tennessee 
64. Average for United States 68.2. 

Tobacco—Virginia 61, North Caro- 
lina 68, South Carolina 87, Tennessee 
72. Average for United States shows 
general decline since Aag. Ist. 

Corn—Virginia 62, North Carolina 
68, South Carolina 61, Tennessee 69. 
Average for United States 80.6. 

Wheat—Virginia 92, North Caro- 
lina 102, South Carolina 95, Tennes- 
see 85. Average for United States 
69.6. 

Oats—Virginia 77, North Carolina 
76, South Carolina 84, Tennessee 82. 
Average for United States 82.9. 

On wheat and oats figures are for 
average condition when harvested. 


Louisiana, which still leases out its 
convicts, will adopt the State farm 
plan, which is working well in Texas 
and Mississippi. The convicts are 
leased out until March 3, 1901, but 
the board of penitentiary control is 
authorized to take charge of them 
January 1st if the lessees are willing 
to give them upatthat time. The 
convict camps maintained under the 
lease system have occasioned much 





GALVESTON vr Ast BY THE STORM 


The Stricken City, With Thousands Dead and 


Thousands of Homeless and Heartbroken 
Survivors, Refuses to be Comforted—Dreary 
Desolation and Sorrow Inexpressible Where 
a Day Before Peace and Prosperity Reigned 
—The Story of the Storm. 

GALvEsTON, Tex., Sept. 11.—(By 
Western Union dispatch boat to 
11.)\—Tonight the 
in 


She sits 


suffering are beyond 


Friday and Saturday she 
was happy, prosperous, and buoy- 
ant, and with a bright and prosper- 
ous season opening up auspiciously. 
Last night she was stricken down 
and crushed by a misfortune that 
seldom befalls any community and 
in her inexpressible anguish appeals 
for help to bury her beloved dead, ° 
feed her stricken, and afford tempo- 
rary relief for those who almost in 
the twinkling of an eye lost home, 
loved ones and the savings of a life- 
time. To-night the city is dark, des- 
olate, and dreary. A pall has fallen 
over the living. It is pitiful and pa- 
thetic beyond expression. 
The cyclone that produced such an 
appalling disaster was predicted by 
the United States Weather Bureau 
to strike Galveston Friday night and 
created much apprehension, but 
the night passed without the predic- 
tion being verified. The conditions, 
however, were ominious. The dan- 
ger signal was displayed on the 
fiagstaff of the weather bureau. 
Shipping was warned. The south- 
eastern sky was sombre, the gulf beat 
high upon the beach with that dis- 
mal thunderous roar that presages 
trouble, and it had that ominogs 
stillness that betokens a storm. From 
out the north in the middle watches 
of the night the wind began to come 
to spiteful puffs, fitful at first, but 
increasing in volume as the day 
dawned. 
By 10 a. m. Saturday it was al- 
most a gale; at noon it had increased 
in velocity and was driving the rain, 
whipping the pools, and rattling 
things up in a lively and ominous 
manner, yet no serious apprehension 
was felt by residents remote from 
the encroachments of the gulf see- 
tion of the beach. As stupendous 
waves began to send their waters far 
inland the latter began a hasty exit 
to more secure places in the city. 
Two gigantic forces were at work. 
The gulf drove the waves with irre- 
sistible force high upon the beaeh 
and the gale from the north-east 
pitched the waters against and over 
the wharf abutments, shaking the 
sewers and flooding the city from 
that quarters, The hopeless people 
were caught between the two in- 
coming floods while the wind 
shrieked, howled, and rapidly in: 
creased in velocity. 
Business suddenly came to a stand- 
still. Car traffic was impossible und 
all those that had a home and could 
reach it, either by conveyance or 
otherwise, hastily left their places 
of business and offered fabulous 
prices for any kind of a vehicle that 
would carry them to their loved ones. 
Railroad communication was cut 
off shortly after noon; the tracks 
being washed up. Wire facilities 
completely failed at 3 o’clock, and 


Galveston wus isolated from the 
world, ' 


The wind momentarily increased 
in velocity, while the waters rapidly 
rose and the night drew on with ap- 
prehension depicted in the faces of 
all. Already hundreds were bravely 
struggling with their families against 
wave and wind for places of refuge. 
The public school buildings,: the 
court house, the hotels. and in fact 
any place that offered an apparent 
retuge became crowded to. their ut- 
most. Darkness settled on, the city 
like a pall, while the wind shrieked 
with frightful velocity, and the raiv 

fell in torrents. ty 
At 6:28 o’clock p.m., just hefore 
the anemometer blew away the wind 
reached the frightful velocity; of 100 
miles an hour. Buildings that had 
hitherto withstood the gale then. col- 
lapsed, carrying death and destruc- 
tion to hundreds. Roofs whistled 
through th ai windows : were 
driven in ¥ brash, or shattered 
by flying. nd telegraph, tele- 
phone, and! pic light poles with 
bs were snapped off 









xcity the wind attained 
after the anémometer blew off, is 
purely a matter of speculation. The 
heavy detonation of falling buildings: 
and piercing cries for help :that 














scandal. 
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_The Home Circle 


IF, 


If the Great Master of Life's feast has spread 
For thee a bounteous meal, and if for bread 

He gives thee beauty, and for wine has pressed 
The chalice of some joy which few have guessed 
Unto thy thirsty lips,—yet drink not all 


O, generous heart, but pass the cup! 


Oh, call 


Some hungrier soul, some thirstier heart 

To share with thee of God's rich gifts a part,— 

So shall thou prove that what’s enough for one 

Will make a feast for two, and He shall say: ‘‘Well done !”’ 


—O. H., in The Charlotte Observer. 


WHAR IS DE LIL’ ONE GONE? 


O whar, ol’ Miss, is de lil’ one gone? 
Fer de sunshine is flickerin’ dim ; 
De stahs winks weak frum de dusk tel de dawn, 
An’ de birds seem a-mopin’ fer him. 
Will I heah nevah mo’ 


Lii’ foots on de fio’, 


An’ de joy uv his lil’ teensy laff? 
Wus dey nevah a one 
Fer to cheer, as alone 

He went down de glimmerin’ paff? 


Mighty lil, ol’ Miss, fer ter cause sech a shade, 
An’ make all de worl’ dess a was’e; 

Mighty lil’ fer ter make all the flowers look daid, 
Wid never no smiles on dey face! 


But de angels abuv’ 


Luv’ his ways as we luv’, 
An’ de joy uv his lil’ teensy laff ; 
An’ I knows dey’s erlong 
Dess a-singin’ dey’s song 
As he passed down de glimmerin’ paff. 


ava stows Des 


On Thursday we were permitted to 
feast our enraptured vision upon a 
grand and gorgeous and transporting 
gcene of indescribable splendor and 
loveliness, cased in the God-framed 
setting of heaven’s own glory and 
sublimity, and tinted with all the 
radiant reflection that flash out their 
brilliancy from the co-mingling cor- 
ruscations of the inimitable splen- 
dors of the throne of God. It was 
@ glorious sunset scene. The fire- 
eyed God of Day, having flooded 
the world with the quivering waves 
of richest brilliancy, was about to 
enter his crimson-painted chamber of 
rest and leave the earth to the vigils 
of the stars. Fleecy clouds grouped 
like mountains, towering, rugged 
aud jagged, were catching on their 
soft, tender peaks those rich and ex- 
quisite tintings which seem like the 
‘matchless imprint of farewell kisses 
from the God of Day upon their 
blushing cheeks. And then the 

- grand, glorious, gorgeous transfor- 
- mation .scene began, and in quick 
succession it would change from one 
color exquisitely beautiful and 
tfunsportingly lovely to another of 
richer, grander, more gorgeous tint- 
ings, and still the grand picture gal- 
Jeries of the skies grew and in- 
creased in richness und sublimity, 
and became so gorgeous with its op- 
ulence of glory that we really fan- 
cied that a leak somewhere had been 
mide in the golden pavements of 
heaven, and that these matchless 
colorings of the clouds were but the 
drippings of some upset dye-pot in 
the studio of the angels. One scene 
reminded us of a lake of molten 
gold, which appeared to be about 
two miles wide and six in length. Its 
banks looked as if they were built 
with amethyst, and tipped with the 
richest tints of jusper. Dotted here 
and there were seeminly little islets 
of topaz flinging out now and then 
from their shimmering bosom the 
glistening gleams of some little 
aparkling diamonds made out of the 
flashing particles of shattered and 
qlashing sunbeams. Rocks like sap- 
phire could be seen jutting up out of 
their beds of gold, while around 
their heads a silver radiance gath- 
ered andsparkled with corruscations 
like those which ure emitted from 
the quivering lightning, when the 
thundering storm opens wide its 
roaring doors and turns the dazzling 
torrents out. And then all at once a 
thousand little leaks in the dyke did 
eree}, nnd through which poured a 
fhousiad shining rivulets of melted 
diumonds, and which flung upon 
every little cloud ship that floated 
by aspray s> white that we almost 
fancied that it was the mist that had 
risen from the erystal -troam in 
feaven, and had settled down upon 
the earth to show mortals below the 
Stainless purity of the River of Life. 
And then, in an effule¢ent blaze of 
concentrated splendg 
ness and sublimity, 
fire-fringed eyelid 
clonds seem, in th and varie- 
gated tintings, like™ ny golden 
Yslands of gorgeous‘eoipring, asleep 
an the bosom of SMB peeun, and 
dreaming, as their changing colors 
would seem to indicate, of the glo- 
‘ries and the splendors and the beau- 
ties of heaven’s own matchless paint- 
ings. Yeu, the golden gates of sun- 
ast were indeed arched in gorgeous 
drapery, which seemed as if it had 


‘ 


d gorgeous- 
bn closed his 
made the 


CRIPTION OF A SUNSET 


—Will T. Hale, in Memphis Commercial Appeal. 


been woven in the looms of heaven, 
and stretched out there by angel 
fingers, glory-tipped. And then the 
eastern sky began to beam witha 
serene and mellow radiance, for just 
then the full orbed moon began to 
urise in all her chastening glory and 
tranquil loveliness, and as she scat- 
tered from from her pure brow the 
softest spray of mellow light she 
seemed like Aphrodite rising from 
the waves and shaking the water 
from her dripping tresses. Clouds 
began to group about this lovely 
queen of night, and on each one she 
had dropped a smile of light, and 
made them glisten with the silver- 
est tintings of richest waves of lus- 
tre. But all at once these clouds a 
deeper tint and more roseate hue 
put on, for the moon, it seemed, had 
just scattered around the crimsoned 
doors of her effulgent chamber of 
rest, and seeing such magnificent 
colorings, bowed her placid face and 
blushed at the silver tintings her 
own mild beams had dropped upon 
the clouds which had drifted around 
her throne. And as she blushed, 
they, too, in sympathizing mood, 
caught the deep reflection and 
changed their silvery tintings into a 
subdued and mellow and rosy glow, 
making one of the loveliest and most 
beautiful scenes that ever welcomed 
night to the portals here below. And 
that night was too beautiful to be 
lost in sleep, and so we took our seat 
at the window to enjoy the mellow- 
ing and tranquilizing charms of the 
heaven-kissed moon-lit scene. The 
night, socalm and lovely and silvery 
tinted, seemed like one of heaven’s 
own pictures of peace and rest in 
the studio of the Angels. Yes, the 
night was indescribably beautiful, 
und rode through the sky in regal 
splendor. Scattered stars were the 
diamonds worn. A fleecy cloud of 
faintest blue was the bewitching 
drapery which fell in graceful folds 
about her, while sweetest breezes 
from grottoes built of flowers came 
flying on wings of odors, and stirred 
into tremulous ripplings the silvery 
hair which hung dazzlingly down 
from the stainless brow of radiance. 
It was a scene borrowed from the 
picture gallery of Elysium, for it 
really seemed as if it had been Deity 


painted and angel hung.—Henry 
Blount. 
— + + 
BE PATIENT—WAIT. 

The bishop of Manchester, Eng- 
land, inan address to young men, 
advised them to learn the hardest 
lesson in the world, the art of being 
patient. He said: 

D> vour duty, and leave success to 
take care of itself, and then you will 
see the wisdom of the old proverb, 
“Kverything comes to the man that 
ean wait.’’ You know, for instance. 
how hard it is to learn a difficult 
subject. All the ideas are unfamiliar. 
We go on laboring and seem to make 
no way. 

Now that disheartens nine students 
out of ten—the nine out of ten that 
will always be obscure people—but 
the tenth man goes on. 

He works harder and harder, he 
lets his mind play around the sub. 
ject, he lets the ideas of that subject 
souk into his brain, he is detemined 
that nothing can possibly resist per- 
sistent effort, and one fine day a 
great flood of lhght comes in; he 
suddenly sees all about it; his work 
is easy, his work is delightful. 

Everybody says of him, ‘*‘What an 
umazing amount of ability that 
young man has!’’ No, it was not 
ability, it was patient perseverance. 
She man had learned to labor and to 
wait. 
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POTTING CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

| During the past week the chry- 
santhemums that set 
University garden have been potted, 


were 


and November. 


satisfactory than the ‘‘mum’’, be- 
cause none give better results for so 
little labor. Ours were bought at 
three dollars per hundred and were 
planted at once in nursery rows in 
the vegetable gurden, 





the cabbages received. Hardly any 
failed, and they grew so vigorously 
that it difficult to 
them into eight inch pots. In potting, 
a cloudy day should be chosen, and 
if the weather dry the plants 
should have been given a good souk- 
ling a day two before 
| Have a compost made of four parts 
| rotted sod or rich garden loam, and 
{one part well rotted manure; to 
| every bushel of this soil adda big 
handful of bone meal, and, unless 
the loam is sandy enough to prevent 
baking, add clear sand enough to 
give the whole a granular texture, 
to insure perfect drainage. 


is get some ol 


is 


or 


gravel or pot-shreds ; dig the plants 
with plenty of root; remove any 
hard clouds that may adhere to the 
roots; and pot the plant so that the 
main stem is as near upright as pos- 


soil well about the roots. 
stick is useful for ramming the soil 
firm along the inside of the pot. 

As soon as potted a stake should 
be set in the pot and each of the 
main branches should be tied sep- 
arately to the stake, making for each 
a kind of sling. 
wanted all the latteral 


branch, unless the end of the branch 
be ‘‘blind’’ (have an abortive flower 
bud), in which case the topmost lat- 


|eral is left. The leaves of the plants 
| 


—the frequency of spraying depend- 
ing on the dryness of the atmosphere. 
They are then set in shade until new 
growth begins. The plants must 
not be permitted to wilt very much, 
as their leaves will fall and growth 
be seriously checked. When they 
have become established in the pots 
—indicated by the renewal of growth 
at the points—liquid manure applied 
once a week until the buds are well 
formed wlll bea benefit. Chicken 
dung makes the richest manure. It 
should be covered with water and 
allowed to stand afew days, when 
the water is drained off and diluted 
until of alight amber color. If ap- 
plied too strong more harm than 
good will result. 

The important thing in potting 
chrysanthemumsis to prevent severe 
wilting. 

At the University five hundred 
large plants have been lifted with 
very slight damage. The flower 
buds have not yet shown. Many suc- 
cessful growers leave their plants in 
the field until the largest flower 
buds are size of peas. 

CHARLES A. KEFFER, 
Horticulturist Tennessee Experiment 
Station, Knoxville, Tenn., Sept., 
1900. 
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ONE WAY TO PUT IT. 


A party, consisting of hunters, 
dogs, axes and torches galore, had 
been hunting for a good part of the 
night without any luck whatever. 
Finally, the dogs treed acoon. It 
would take some time to fell so 
large a tree, and one of the negroes 
volunteered to climb it and ascer- 
tain the whereabouts of the coon. 

All agreed to this, and sat around 
to wait developments. Soon after 
the negro had disappeared among 
the branches, a peculiar sound was 
‘heard from the top of the tree. It 
was a kind of mixture of negro and 
coon dialect. Some one ventured 
the remark: 

‘Bill, have you got that coon?”’ 

‘Yes, suh,’’ was the reply, ‘‘I’se 
got dis here coon; but I wish you’d 
send some o’ dem darkies up here to 
help me turn him loose.’’—Forest 
and Stream. 
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MASCULINE CONCEIT 


Mr. and Mrs. Fogg were having al 
most a quarrel over their youthful 
son, who had not been conducting 
| himself ina way to please his mother. 

“T don’t care,’’ Mrs. Fogg ex- 
claimed, ‘‘Henry is just like you. 
Even u stranger could tell in a min- 
ute that he was your son.”’ 

“Sh, Hannah.”’ Mr. Fogg broke in. 
‘Don't say such things in his pres- 
ence. You'll make the little chap 
as vain as a peacock.’’—Boston 
Transcript. 





in the 
preparatory to flowering in October | 


There is no flowering plant more | 


where they | 
were given the same cultivation that | 


lifting. | 


Cover | 
the bottom of the pot with clean | 


sible, taking care to firm the potting | 
A small | 


If large blooms are | 
branches | 
should be removed from each main | 


should be sprayed lightly several | 
times a day until they cease to wilt | 


Our Social Chat. 


* EDITED BY AUNT JENNIE, RALEIGH, N.C. * 


AS CONTRIBUTORS to this department of 
| The Progressive Farmer, we have some of the | 
| most wide-awake and progressive young ladies 
| and young men and some of the mostentertain- | 
ing writers among the older people of this and | 
| other States, the ages of the members ranging / 
from sixteen to more thon sixty. | 
YOU ARE REQUESTED to join by sending 
us a letter on some subject of general interest, 
and writing thereafter as often as possible. 
WHEN WRITING, give full name and post | 
office address for Aunt Jennie’s information. 
If you do not wish your real name to appear 
in print, give name by which you wish to be | 
known as a Chatterer, | 
TWO WEEKS OR MORE must, as a rule, 
elapse between the time a letter is written and | 
the date of its publication. ; 
ADDRESS all letters to Aunt Jennie, care of | 
The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N.C. 


AUNT JENNIE’S LETTER. 


Cupid’s arrows fiy fast when he 
begins his letter but he finally writes 
a readable article ubout the 
earth and its movements. 

Ella joins us this week. 
nice letter; and I too hope that the 
time will soon come when every boy 
and girl will have the opportunity of 
obtaining an education. Tohave the 
opportunity and let it pass without 
effort to grasp it means bitter regret 
in after years. Now a word about | 
| your studies. You think the doses | 
| udministered are either too small or | 
too large and you do get so tired of | 
swallowing it when you see no im- | 
mediate result. This within itself is | 
wu valuable lesson, for nothing is ac- 
| complished until you learn patience. 
I cared nothing for mathematics and 
every lesson seemed a pill too bitter 
| to swallow, but after all my choking | 


very 


Hers is a 


and many tears the dose was taken | 
and has been of inestimable value to | 
Do not find too many things to | 
Don’t get the idea that) 


| me. 
| criticise. 
you know best what is best for you 
/and that such and such studies will 
|be of no earthly use to you. Re- 
member that you are not capable of | 
judging. If you try to walk in the 
higher paths of learning before you 
have learned to crawl you will fail. | 
|The time was—when I was a girl, | 
| that I could not have given this ad- | 
| vice for I too thought that I studied | 
|several things that would never be | 
of service to me, but I have livedfto | 
realize that they were necessary | 
steps to the temple of knowledge. 
We are glad to have with us this | 
week two other new members— | 
Patsy and Cincinnatus you will find 
their letters interesting. | 
AUNT JENNIE. 
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PATSY JOINS US. 


Dear AUNT JENNIE:—I wonder 
how many of the younger Chatterers 
are not through going to school and 
are preparing to go back this fall 
that they may be fit and qualified for. 
the duties of life. Go to school even 
if you have to deny yourself of some | 
pleasure and some fine clothes. You! 
will never regret it when called on 
to false life’s problems as men and | 
women ; you will see the necessity of 
it. I have been denied the advantages | 
of an education myself but want to | 
see every other boy and girl get a| 
good education ; I feel the need of it | 
already. Let us hear from others on | 
the subject—I think it an interesting | 

{ 
| 





subject for discussion. 

I wonder if all the girls have| 
finished putting up fruit. I, for one, | 
am not, though I have canned more | 
and dried more than I ever did in | 
one year before. I enioy the work | 
of ‘putting up’’ something for 
winter. I like to cook and work in 
the kitchen better than any thing 
else Ido. I don’t think it a disgrace 
to work but rather an honor to know 
how to use my hands. Most farm- 
er’s daughters have to work and I 
enjoy it. 

Well, I must bring my letter to a 
close and give room for the more | 
able speakers. With much love to | 
Aunt Jennie and all the Chatterers. | 

Guilford Co., N. C. Patsy. 
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EDUCATION, 


DEAR AUNT JENNIE:—I knock for 
admittance, and will take for my 
subject, Education. The first thing | 
to consider is the necessity of it. 
Education is one of the most import- 
ant things of life, therefore every | 
one should know its advantages. To 
make a start in life, to 
to one’s self and those 
to feel free to speak to whom he) 
chooses, one must be educated. | 
What is a person without these con- 
fidences? He is forever muking mis. | 
takes which cause him to be miser- 
able. 


be a pleusure 
around him, 


The next step is how to obtain an | 
education? The one who does this, | 
must start at an early period work- | 
ing physically as well as mentally, | 
and ever be submissive to the least 
correction offered, ever being polite 


whom he may come in contact. 
Continually practicing the above and 
working diligently and cheerfully, 





lan education. What a glorious thing 


| deal of energy and self confidence to 


| have it for life. 


| in coming again. 


| also. 


| declaration was made centuries be- 
| fore the people found that the world 


| it. 


| 
|The eartii 


| ceivable. 
| the 
| motion 
} . 

gives us day 2) 
| To illustrate 


| the ball is perfectly round it will go 
|tolerably straight, bui if it is not 


he will obtain at the proper age the 
education so long sought after. 
We will now consider the value of 


it is to possess an educated, well- 
trained mind. It requires a great 


get it, but when it is once gotten we 
No one can take it | 





from us. I hope the time will soon 


come when every boy and girl in the | 


country will have the opportunity 
of a good education. 

No education is complete without 
politeness, common sense and truth- | 
fulness. It makes no difference how | 
muny advantages one has, or how 
much he knowsif he has not com- 
mon courtesy and honor his educa- 


tion is complete. One should always 


i read good books, something that will | 


benefit us, for we should have good | 
food for the brain as well as the | 
body. 

As this 
good old Farmer, I will not be too 
lengthy, as it may find the waste- 
basket. ELLA. 

Washington Co., N. C. 

apeckeoree 


SCIENTIST CUPID. 


is 


my 


Dear AUNT JENNIE :-—After having | 
| stayed away from ‘Our Social Chat”’ | 
|so long I take the greatest pleasure | 
The reason of my | 
| tardiness is that Iam loath to break 
|in on such remarkable conversation- 
|} ists, when I am such a poor one. 


Alvin Horton’s article on books is 
excellent. Jennie Acton one of 
che sweetest writers in the circle, 


is 


'and when her name appears in The 


27? 


Progressive Farmer’’ all the boys 
have a race to read it first. If her 
writing can command so much love, | 
how much more could we love her if 
we were personally acquainted. The 


| little ‘*Wild Rose’’ is a good writer 


It is the sweetest rose in 


| South Carolina and a great many 


that read The Progressive Farmer | 
would give their ‘‘birth right’’ to 
pluck the flower. 

Well, cousins, I’m going this time | 
to talk about the world, its shape, | 
motion, and the impossibility of its | 
destruction. | 

“God made the earth,’’ said Job, 


‘and hung it on nothing.’’ This} 


wasn’t flat. It was mude centuries 
before the people ceased to believe 
that giant Atlas, bowed and bent, 
carried this heavy old world on his 
tired shoulders. 

Yes, God made the world and like 
a ball it was cast into nothing or | 
ether, I believe the scientists name. | 
Well, you all know that a ball | 
thrown out will continue for ever | 
and ever in a straight line unless) 
something stops or interferes with it | 
insome way. The world when cast | 
out would have continued until this | 
day, and for ever after perfectly | 
straight, but something ‘in the sun | 
constantly pulling gives it an orbed | 
course. However, but for counter | 
attraction the earth would fly into |} 





| thesun, and youall know what would | 


then happen as well as I 

What is the counter attraction 
spoken of above? Itis simply this. 
The infinite universe is filled with 
innumerable planets, some of which | 
are many time larger than the earth. 
All of these planets attract each 
other, but—like the molecules in a 
drop of water—-they move in their own 
spaces. To keep these planets from 
clumsily flying out of space God has 
given them a graceful revolving} 
motion which of course makes light, 
and darkness alternately as they 
turn to and from the sun. 

Lam gettin off the track so I will | 
go back ! rth, or planet which | 
the Alm xed for man. | 
out one thou- 

mad 
‘ousins, 





miles 
around the 
of flying th eappall- | 
ing rate : forty miles 
per secoud t uply ineon- 


u race 


In addition to : 
sun, the eart 
on its xi 


rotating around 
hus a revolving | 

This not only 
1d night, butit gives | 
the earth an eusy 
which helps t« ! its track. 

a smooth bore 
illintothe air. If | 


on 


gun and shoot 


exactly round it will curve and turn | 
and sometimes it will take a slightly 
spiral motion, which results in its | 
flying wide of the mark. On the| 
other hand if the gun is rifled the | 
ball is shot out with a revolving | 
to the mark, if you allow for the 
attraction of gravitation. Now if 
the air had no resistance on the ball 


| on it will die. This is a belief , 


| stroyed; matter can only be 


| dependent on the other, and , 


{only object of creation is 
first letter to the 


| pa ge if the 
| is death, then time is an inexpli 


left I can, with the aid of my glas 
;see Chimney Rock, a place of great 
| beauty and grandeur, 


ia brook. 


| covered 
| water strikes 


| exact meanings of words. 


und it could be shot strong enough 
to send it twenty-five, or thirt 
thousand miles it would not ie 
straight, but the earth’s attraction 
would cause it to go round ang 
round the world like the moon does 

Some men of science believe that 
the energy of the earth wil] final] 


ly 
be expended, and that every thine 
. 5 


‘ : i Vholly 
without foundation. Every school 


boy knows that nothing can be de. 


: ‘ trans. 
formed. When a plant dies ang is 


changed into comething else other 
plants are being made. Sop it is with 
every thing else; each element j 

1 $ 


ut of 


one the other is made. 

In reference to the false q, 
just referred to the late Senator 
John J. Ingalls, one of America’s 


ctrine 


greatest statesmen said: «J; the 


destrue- 
tion, if infinity is the theatre 
uninterrupted series of irre] 


an 
utTuble 
final cause of life 
cable 


tragedy and eternity an illogical and 


| indefensible catastrophe.” 


Lenoir Co., N. C. 
ies ao 


SOME MOUNTAIN SCENERY, 


Cup, 


DEAR AUNT JENNIE :—This morn- 
ing I am sitting on a rock on the top 


| of a mountain in the western part of 
| Rutherford county. From this point 


I can see in every direction. To my 


which hun- 
dreds visit during the hot summer 
months to enjoy the cool breeze and 
drink the cold mountain water 

In front of me is the long slope of 
the mountain side, down which flows 
In its flight to reach the 
low land it leaps over the edve of a 


| huge rock and descends about two 


hundred feet into a channel that 
leads to the fertile bottom land now 
with corn. Where the 
this channel at the 
bottom of the rock it is cool and 


| pleasant ; there the sun never shines 


and the leaves never fade. Along 
this stream are some very large 


| spruce pines, white pines, chestnut 


oaks and many other’ kinds 
numerous to mention. 

To my right, I can see several 
peaks. Nearly back of me ure the 
little farm houses dotted here and 
there, and smoke rising fromm the 
furnaces of saw mills, cotton mills, 
etc. All around me I can hear the 
chattering of the squirrels, the 
merry singing of the birds and once 
in a while a wild turkey culling to 
his mate. 

Taking everything into considera- 
tion it is a lovely place to get a view 
of the magnificent scenes of nature. 
And yet there are hundreds of peo- 
ple that never have the pleasure of 
seeing anything of the kind, except 
pictures, and no artist can give any 
of them justice. Cousins, I wish you 
could be with me to enjoy all this. 

And what about those badges? I 
think Aunt Jennie’s suggestions 
very good. Hurrah and send for 
the fifty so she can have them made 
and then when we meet each other 
we will know it. I think it just 
splendid. Tar HEEL JOSEPH. 

Cleveland Co., N.C. 

—— + + 


LEARN ENGLISH. 


too 


The professor of English in the 
Northwestern University recently 
spoke of the lack of accurate knowl- 
edge respecting their own language 


on the part of students entering col- 


| lege. 


He called attention especially 
to their deficiencies in the matters of 
spelling, pronunciation and capitali 
mation, 

It may not be entirely agreeable 


for the student who has passed his 
| entrance examination in the so-called 


higher studies to be criticised for his 
abuse of the mother tongue; but it 
isa fact that, even after their gradu- 


lation, many students who set out to 


make their way by writing find 


themselves greatly hampered at first 


‘not only by deficient knowledge as 


to speiling, capitalizing and punctd- 


|ating, but by a previously unsuspect- 


ed uncertainty as to syntax and the 
Many of 
our best writers have had this ex- 
perience, and have found it necessary 
to begin learning what they thought 
they had learned before they entered 
college. 

Speaking generally, too little at- 
tention is paid to the English lan 
guage, both in our prepatory schools 
and in our collegiate institutions. 


to his instructor, and those with | motion, and goes perfectly straight | The first impressions of an educated 


person as to the degree of education 
of others are based on their use of 
the mother tongue.—Selected. 
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The Progressive Farmer, 


eptember 18, 1900. 











Miscellaneous. 


WILLIAM J. BRYAN. 


Mr. Bryan is a man who cannot be 


separated from his candor, nor from 


the principles he once adopts. One 


only has to talk with him a few | 
minutes to learn that that is his | 


strongest characteristic. 


When Bryan was nominated for 
President of the United States in| 


1896, all the money he had in the 
world was $106.20. 


rented. If he had never been nomi- 
nated, he would have been just as 
nappy. He told me that he never 
ad 


xpected to receive the nomination, 
that it was his intention, when the 
»onvention was over, to return to 
Nebraska, and devote his life to his 
family and his farm. “But as long 
as Lum called to fight for the people, 
hat will be my main object in life,”’ 
he said e 

Ithink he is simplya shining ex- 
ample of the saying, ‘‘Brains will 
tell.”’ it takes 
but the event is sure. The satisfac- 
tion of knowing that a fickle fate has 
not passed him by must be worth 
more to him than riches and fame. 

Mr. Bryan’s early battle was a 
hard one. Few young men had to 
struggle as hard as he and with such 
poor results. But he was always 
eontented, and never wanted more. 
His parents never told him that he 
would some day be the president, or 
the admiral of the navy, or the com- 
mander-in-chief of the army. They 
told him that he was the arbiter of 
his own fate. They told him that 
they had battled long and hard with 
the world, and had found happiness 
only in seeing the rewards of their 
labors come home to them, and that, 
if he wanted to make a success of his 
life, he would have to struggle, save, 
and be honest. Wise parents were 
those. 

So I believe Mr. Bryan never ex- 
pected such honors as are being 
heaped on him today. He worked 
hard, studied, started out as a law- 
yer, was sent to Congress, bought a 
little farm to have a home for his 
family, and then worked on an on, 
to see how fate would treat him. 
He would still be contentedit he had 
only his farm and was not known as 


Sometimes years, 


one of the most aggressive and in- | 


teresting of living Americans. Gen- 
eral Washington was contented as a 
farmer in? Virginia. Abraham Lin- 
coln conceived his brightest thoughts 
while splitting rails. James A. Gar- 
field was happy working for his 
mother in a little lowcabin. Thomas 
A. Edison was contented with a 
workshop. None of the parents of 
these men ever told them that they 
would live in the immortal niches of 
fame.—Phocian Howard, in Success. 
~<a 2 


THE xLACE WAS UNSAFE. 





The old mountaineer was seated on 
the rail fence in front of his cabin 
when the stranger rode up und asked 
to be lodged over night. 

“Like mighty well to ’commodate 
yer, said the old man, 

‘but reckon you you will have to 
go fudder.”’ 

“But I will put up with any sort 
of fure,’’ insisted the traveler. 

“Tain’t the fare, strange. You 
see Sarah Ann Owens, that’s my 
wife's sister, an’ her two gals is com 
ing over tonight. Sarah an’ her 


stranger,’’ 


youngest gal is Baptists, an my ole | 


Woman an’ Sarah’s oldest gual is 
Methodists. Az long az you kin 
keep the talk on anything else but 
the Scripture everything goes on 
lovely, but when they begin to edge 
up on a argiment I know hit air high 
time to moye an’ I go out an’ crawl 
in the fodder loft till the storm 
blows over.” 

“Oh I wouldn’t mind a little thing 
like that,’ said the stranger. 


“Wouldn't, eh? See how the bark 


has been peeled offer these shade 
trees sorter like bombshells had been 
runnin’ loose bout here? See these 
flint rocks lyin’ all *bout the place? 
Thet gives you some idey o’ former 
argiments here. Surah Ann don't hev 
to call my ole womern ‘a pore, missi- 
bul, misguided sinner’ more’n wunst 
till the business is transferred to the 
yard un’ the rocks an’ brickbats 
commenced to fly like hail. Hain't 
room 
enngee an’ I would’t have any- 
t 


SOY 


ou'll jest hey to move on. Good- 
bye, stranger I’m go’n’ to put the 
fodder loft in order.”-—Ex. 
~~ 
Doan’ go an’ ’buse ‘ceitful people, 
kose yo’ shore am one ob dem. Ebery- 


body am *ceittul mo’ er less.—Ar- | 


kansas Thomas Cat. 
Get nature study introduced into 
the public schools 


Yet he was con- | 


fur two in the fodder loft, | 


ing to happen to a guest o’ mine, | 


Christian Life Column. 


| Can I have the things I pray for? 


God knows best: 
He is wiser than his children - 
I can rest. 


Do I need this extra schooling? 
I shall see 

In the reconciling future 
What for me 


| Was the best his love designed ; 
Something good 
Out of all the sorrow cometh : 
Understood 
Will it be, when later 
At his feet 
We shall learn his blessed purpose— 
Love complete. 
—Sarah K. Bolton, in Golden Rule. 
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NARROW AND BLIND AND SELFISH. 





A young woman who had sprained 
her ankle and could not leave her 
room, lay upon her lounge while her 
father read the usual morning pray- 
ers. When he said, ‘‘Let us learn to- 
day to know Thee, the only true 
God,’’ she said, ‘*‘Amen!”’ and after 
he had prayed for the heathen, she 
thought of her missionary box that 
she and other young girls had been 
asked by her rector to keep , won- 
dering who would put any gift into 
it that day. 

She was an educated girl. 
father was wealthy. She had hosts 
of acquaintances. Her family had 
been religious people for many gen- 
erations. When she was alone her 
ankle gave a sharp twinge. The 
thought of the long, empty, possibly 

|paintul day before, for the moment 
filled her with anger at the 
us she called it, that had sent this 
accident, justas the ignorant heathen 
whom she was putting aside money 
to convert might beat his wooden 
fetish when his head ached. 

The day cool and bright. 
Through an open window she looked 


Her 


was 


into a garden, and beyond stretched | 


fields and thick woods. A voice 
could have been heard by a reverent 
mind coming through the sunshine 
and the flowers and the song of the 
birds, saying, ‘‘These I have given 
thee. They tell of Me.” 

The walls of the young girls room 
were lined with books that could re- 
veal to her some of the wonderful 
secrets of the stars; show her the 
mysterious life in plants and in the 


countless growths before her ; could | 


tell of the ways of the birds, and of 


ther marvelous lives; and place be- | 
‘fore her the multitudes of insects | 


fluttering in the hot sunlight, each 
doing the little task set tor it with 
strange patience and wisdom. 

As atick of the electric wire brings 
intelligence from the other side of 
the world, so euch of these little 
lives flashes a message to men from 
the great unseen Centre of Energy 
and Love. 

The bright. impatient girlto whom 
these should have appealed, had 
never thoughtfully noticed them, 
nof opened a book which told of the 


wonders of their creation. There 
were other books full of mighty 


thoughts by great and good men, 
but her only reading was an ocCa- 
sional romance. 

Beyond the fields spread out before 
her lay the town, and beyond that 
were states, mations, a teeming 
world of human beings, each soul 
needing the touch of kindness and 
of help which Christ declares His 
people should give. The young girl 
had never given, directly or indi- 


rectly, to one of them that living | 


touch. No helpful thought for them 
or their needs had entered her mind. 
Now she yawned drearily. 

In the afternoon the doctor’s wife 
came to call upon her. She listened 
absently while the visitor tal 
| and when she had gone the girl’s 1 
beamed with content. 

“I thought I should havea lo 
dreary day,’’ she savid to her father 
in the evening, ‘‘but Mrs. Bisho} 
was here, and do you know, th 
fine New York gown-of hers is hai 
cotton? Oh, I know something !” 

She ate her supper and slept con- 
tentedly. Her sheathen brother on 
the other side of the world gnawed 
his bone, regarded his bead collar 
with complacency, and when night 


came slept also. 
Like this young 

living surrounded by religious asso- 

and influences have de- 


girl, we who are 


ciutions 


tians. What difference at heart | 
‘have our centuries of advantage 


' given us over our heathen brother? | 


—Youth’s Companion. 
—_--- e 


| One might as well expect to take 


| poison without being injured physi- 
cally, as to read a bad book and not 
‘be injured spiritually. And the 
' same thing is true of papers. 


“luck,” | 


scended from generations of Chris- | 


— Children’s Column. 


A CONCLUSION. 





“Tf I was a feller’s mother, 
I'd never, never see 

A single thing that fellow did 
That wasn’t meant for me. 


“Td let him stay out after dark : 
I never would say ‘No.’ 

Because that stirs a fellow up 
And spoils his temper so! 


“I'd say, play first and study next; 
And, ‘Do not go to bed, 

No matter what o'clock it is, 
Until your story's read.’ 

“IT would not know he’d been kept in, 
Or ask the reason why ; 
I'd be quite blind to all such things, 
Or kind of pass them by. 
‘I'd give him pudding, pies and jam 
And marmalade and cake— 

But would not even mention bread— 
And all the nuts he'd take. 

“Oh, were La fellow’s mother— 
A certuin one’s I know — 

Wouldn't he have the slickest time! 
You'd better believe it’s so! 

‘‘But—if I was that fellow’s mother, 
I wonder if I would 

Do half that fellow's mother does 
For him? Or be—so good? 

“T-wonder if I'd mend his clothes 
Without a single scowl? 

And only say, ‘Gently, dear boy ;’ 
At his most horrid scowl? : 

‘“‘T wonder if when he was sick 
I'd be so awful kind ? 

And never breathe, ‘I told you so!’ 
Or, ‘Reg, you didn’t mind! 

‘But only sitand bathe his head 
In such a peaceful way, 

With something sort of sweetand cool 
For maybe half a day? 

‘*Yes—now that I think it over, 
It’s a most lucky go 

That I'm not that fellow’s mother ; 
For the tellow’s sake, you know !”’ 

—Annie L. Hannah, in Youth’s Com- 
panion. 
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HOW A LITTLE INDIAN GIRL PLAYS. 


Lucy Hawk isa little Indian girl 
who lives ona reservationin Dakota. 
Her grandfather is the loved and 

| honored chief of his tribe, and Lucy 
is his favorite grandchild. Sheisa 
sweet little girl with willing hands 
and feet, ready to do the bidding of 
the teachers ut the mission school 
where she lives for eight months of 
the year. She speaks English with 
a pretty accent, andsteps about with 
a quaint dignity and grace that please 
the eye and gladden the heart. 

On cold or stormy days, after 
school hours are over and household 
tusks are done, Lucy turns witha 
happy heart to the playroom, where 


shawls for covering the picturesque 


j tepee. Then they play at building | 
| Cump-fires and cooking feasts for 
| lmaginary warriors and hunters. 


Boys and girls alike are full of | 
spirits and laughter-loving fun, and 
they are never tired of listening to 


| Stories about white children.—Allice 


Carey Hewett, in Outlook. 
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| HOW TO ORGANIZE OR RE-ORGANIZE A! 


SUB-ALLIANCE. 





At a recent meeting of the State 
Alliance Executive Committee Bro. 
T. B. Parker was asked to present a 
plan for re-organizing defunct Subs. 
He presented the following plan, 
which was unanimously endorsed by 
the Executive Committee: 


Call a meeting of your people. 
Select a temporary chairman and 
secretary. After stating the objects 


of the meeting, select one or more to 
Wait on the audience and _ solicit 
names for membership. Old mem. 
bers may be reinstated by the pay- | 
ment of one-quarter twenty-five 
cents back dues. New members by 
payment of fifty cents initiation fee. | 
Organize under the old charter, 
using old name and number, thus 
saving charter fee. Elect officers, | 
make immediate report to your | 
county secretary, if your county is 
organized. If not organized, send 
report direct to the State Secretary. 


| Notify the State Secretary of the | 


| couldn't git fo’ five.—Ex. 


| Shore, 


organization, giving him the name| 
and number of the Alliance, together 
with the name and post-office of the 
secretary. On application, the State | 


Secretary will send blanks and give | _ 


any other information he can. 

~ee ee eS j 

Ef some folks cud buy de eart’ fo’ | 

ten cents dey wud kick kase dey | 
ee ee 


AGRICULTURAL DIRECTORY. | 


| 
Members North Carolina State Board of Ag- | 


riculture. 





ham, N. C,; 
ton, Biltmore; C. MeArtan, 
Grimes, Grimesland; R. H. 
W. C. Sprinkle, 


John S. Cunningham, Chairman, Cunning- | 
M. B. Pitt, Old Sparta; G. F. Wes- | 
| 


Lillington; J. B. 
Jones, 
Marshall; A. T. McCallum, 
Red Springs; Howard Browning, Littleton: 
W. A. Graham, Machpelah; J. 
Whiteville; J. W. Bailey, Raleigh; J.C. L. Har- 


ris, Raleigh; L. G. Waugh, Dobson; H. E. King, | 
| Raleigh; N. 


L. Barnard, Franklin; J. R. Joyce, 
Reidsville; J. B. Coffield, Everetts; Geo E. 
Flow, Monroe; W. R. Capehart, Avoca; 8S. F. 
Shore; J. A. Stevens, Goldsboro; J. C. 


| Ray, Boone; J.C. Bunch, Oak Ridge. 


| she amuses herself by making moc- | 
casins for her funny babies, or mak- | 


ing dresses for them from 
bright calico, which perhaps some 


bits of | 


child in the far away East put in the | 


missionary barrel. 
the babies she gets her pebble tops, 
of which she has a number hidden 
away in the pocket of her dress, 
tucked away in a corner of her pig- 
eonhole 1n the row of boxes in the 
playroom, or buried safely under the 
steps. Itis only a common pebble 
with smooth sides, and a little white 
child would never call it a top; but 
Lucy drops it with a little twirl of 
the fingers, and sends it spinning 
away With a dizzy rush, and she fol- 
lows it up with whip, lashing it un- 
tilshe is tired and out of breath, 
the pebble whiling faster and faster 
the longer the lashing 
Sometimes she pastes bits of bright 
paper to the sides, and then the 
spinning pebble seems to be covered 
with rings of color. Itis a pretty 
play, and never loses its fascination 
‘for the little brown children. 

When ut home, Lucy goes coasting 
sometimes, and whut do you think 
she hus forasled? You would never 

‘Nl teil you. A big buf- 
~pread on the snow ut 
terrace which divides 
the river bottom. 
finda nice warm 
ir, the child in 
ends over her feet 
‘ut and fast as those 
tarting push, and 


ss, SO } 


iro 


. town the steep slopes, 
ar { quick stop at the foot, 
Bt ’ laughing squirming 


he vuusied heads 


the boys slide down 
ilis, with a barrel stave 
foot, and we have en- 
their 


and somersuults at the foot. 


Ure r @acn 
1 je utching 


elders. In their play we see them 
unfolding their shawls to take the 
place of the Indian blanket, wrap- 
ping their babies and tying them in 
stiff bundles to be carried on their 
| bucks, us they visit or play at ‘issue 
day.”’ 

Again, they will set up their tent- 


When tired of | 


continues. | 


und twisted | 


agile jumps | 


Like white children, the Indian | 
| boys and girls like to imitate their | 


OFFICERS. 
Commissioner—S. L. Patterson. 
Secretary—T. K. Bruner. 

Assistant, in Charge of Immigration—J. W. 

Thompson, 

State Veterinarian—Cooper Curtis. 
State Chemist—B. W. Kilgore, 
Acting Kkntomologist and Botanist—Gerald 

MeCarthy. 
Postoflice 

N.C. 


address of all officers, Raleigh, 





N. C. Farmers’ State Alliance. 

President—W. A. 
coln Co., N.C. 

Vice-President—J. TT. 
Chatham Co., N.C. 

Secretary- Treasurer and State Business Agent 

T. B. Parker, Hillsboro, Orange Co., N.C. 

Lecturer—J. C. Bain, Wade, Cumberland Co.,, 
Co., N.C, 

Assistant Lecturer or Steward—Jno,. M. Mit- 
chell, Wayne Co., N.C. 

Chaplain—Rev. W. 8. Mercer, Moyock, Curri- 
tuck Co., N.C. 

Doorkceeper—Geo., T. 
ford Co., N.C., 

Sergeant-at-Arms—R. H. Lane, Aurora, Beau- 
fort Co., N.C. 

‘Trustee Business Agency Fund—W. 
ham, Machpelah, N.C. 


Graham, Machpelah, Lin- 


Paschal, 


Lane, Greensboro, Guli- 


A. Gra- 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
J. W. Denmark, Chairman, ‘Raleigh, N.C. 
W.B. Fleming, Ridgeway, N. C. 
John Graham, Warrenton, N.C. 
Dr. J. E. Person, Pikeville, N.C. 
Thomas J. Oldham, Teer, N.C, 





National Live Stock Association. 
No organization in this State. North Caro- 
lina Member of National Committee—Frank E. 
Emery, West Raleigh, N. C. 





North Carolina State Dairymen’s Association. | 


President—G, F. Weston, Biltmore, N.C. 

Vice-President—C, E, Seymore. 

Secretary-Treasurer—C. W. Gold, 
N.C. 

sjoard of Directors—W. E. Dulin, 
well, F. E. Emery, T. B. Brown, C, 
J. L. Knight. 


Wilson, 


T. P. Bras- 
©, Moore, 





N.C. Tobacco Growers’ Association. 
President—J. 
NO; 
Secretary—T. B. Parker, Hillsboro, N.C, 
Treasurer—W. B. Upchurch, Morrisville, N.C. 


Bryan Grimes, Grimesland, 


N. C. Cotton Planters’ Association. 
President—W. A. Graham, Machpelah, N.C. 
Secretary—J no. P. Allison, Concord, N.C, 





N. C. State Horticultural Society. 
President—J. VanLindley, Pomona, N.C. 
Secretary—T. L. Brown, Greensboro, N.C. 
Treasurer—C, B. Edwards, Raleigh, N.C. 





N.C. Swine Breeders’ Association. 
President—J. M. Johnson, West 
N.C. 
Vice-President—C. C. Moore, Charlotte, N.C. 
Secretary—Frank E, Emery, West Raleigh, 
N.C. 





N.C. Agricultural Experiment Station. 
Director—George T. Winston, West Raleigh, 


| N.C, 


Agriculturist—Ben). Irby, West Raleigh, N.C. 
Horticulturist—W. F. Massey, West Raleigh, 
N.C. 

Professor of Animal Husbandry—J. M. John- 
son, West Raleigh, N. C. 





N. C. Crop Pest Commission. 
8S. L. Patterson, Chm’n, Raleigh; Dr. Geo. T. 


| poles in the yard, and use their’ winston, Raleigh; J. Van Lindley, Pomona. 


| oni 


Raleigh; | 


Db. Maultsby, | 


Pittsboro, | 


Kaleigh, | 


— 
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REYMER-BAUMAN 
DAVIS-CHAMBERS. ence cannot be gainsaid by the 
FAHNESTOCE “i . 
ANCHOR ae unsupported statements of inter- 
incinnati. 
ECKSTEIN 
hin ested manufacturers. 
BRADLEY Records show the use cf White Lead 
BROOKLYN New York . d P ; 
sEWETT ’ {| since 1292, and in all that time it has proved 
ULSTER » . y 
mae itself the most durable paint. Why not be 
SOUTHERN . e e o 
es ‘ » siceeitateas D 
serruam {Che guided by the light of experience? The 
COLLIER brands in margin are pure ‘**old Dutch 
missouRt (_ = 
. ouls. e . 
RED SEAL process ’’ White Lead, the old-fashioned, 
SOUTHERN ¥ 
amesmensise| DOGGst kind that lasts. 
*hiladelphia. 
MORLEY Cleveland. § For colors use National Lead Company’s Pure White 
SALEM : i RE Lead Tinting Colors. Any shade desired is readily 
CORNELL Salem, Mass. “ obtained. Pamphlet giving full information and show- 
. uffalo ing samples of Colors, also pamphlet entitled ‘‘Uncle Sam’s Ex- 
EENTUCEY 


si ade perience With Paints’’ forwarded upon application. 


National Lead Co., roo William Strect, New York. 
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INCHESTER 


‘*NEW RIVAL” 
FACTORY LOADED SHOTGUN SHELLS 


No black powder shells on the market compare with the ‘‘NEW RIVAL’* - 
formity and strong shooting qualities. Sure fire and waterproof, Get the a, 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. : : - = New Haven, Sonn, 
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4 é Why pay out a large sum every year to have your saws filed when you 
inners can buy a Bradley Filer for $25 that will sharpen them for years? It 
é sharpens three stands in a day and files the sawsin the stand.’ It doesa@ 
better job than hand-filing, makes a tooth that needs no gumming, and 
é is so simple a boy can work it. Every machine is guaranteed. Files cost 
ave only $l a dozen, : 
é The Bradley Gin Filer will keep your your saws sharp all 
Money the time, and is the filer every ginner needs. -:- -: = 
” 
Le FREE !—A book containing 156 letters from ginners all over the South. 
Write forit. Address: 
@SQe_ooweoy 


C. A. RICHARDSON & CO., berr. Mm, waco, Texas. 


mis.» HME STATE 
Every Farmer and Farmer's Son. 7 g: 
SHOULD READ! ‘The Leading Paper of South Carolina, 


| PUBLISHED AT COLUMBIA, 8S. C. 
The following books combine | 
the results of the very latest and 
best science with the best skill 


| 2} DAILY AND SEMI-WEEKLY.  :: 
of practical farm work and man- | 

| 

| 

| 


i : ae ee core 8. ~ 
, agement. Each one is written Daily 6.005 Tae 
| by a specialist who has attained Semi-Weeklv......... 200a « 


| reputation for long continued 
and conscientious work. Every 
volume is readable, simple. ¢lear- 
cut, practical, up to date, and | 
throughly scietific and reliable. | 
Every farmer who strives to | 
keep abreast of the times should | 


The Semi-Weekly State, issued 
Tuesday and Friday contains the 


latest telegraphic news from all 








read them. | over South Carolina. 3: 2: & 
| 
L. H. Bailey’s Principles of Agriculture... 1.25 If you want to keep up with 
A. 1. Root’s A. B. C. of Bee Culture............ 1.25 | . : 
Henry Stewart’s The Domestic Sheep........ 150| the times, subscribe for  :: = 
Voorhees’ Book on Fertilizers 1.00 | 
| Practical Agriculture 80 | TH E STATE 
| | eee ese 
| | 


Any of the above valuable books 
will be sent postpaid upon receipt 
of price. Address: | 


Write for Sample Copy. ::) : 





Address <8 9% 3 “8 4p ae 
THE STATE COMPANY, 

COLUMBIA.S. C. 

of suecessfal inenbating and brood 

HE ing is told in our new 228-page cat- 
alogue. Ful! description of the best machines to use forthe purpose. Suts and instructions 
tor building modern, economieal poultry houses; poultry supplies and cuts and prices of y 
leading varieties of pedigree poultry; prices on ergs for hatching, ete. Full of valuable 


information to every man or w We send it toany address on receipt 


oman who keeps he n > 1s 
RELIABLE INCUBATOR AND BROODER CO. Box B 92 Quincy, lils. “~ 


i $5 1 Yu Omad 


| 
| 
| GLEASON'S ¢ HORSE ¢ BOOK. 
| 


| THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, | 
| RALEIGH, N. ©. | 









of 10 cents, 


Prof. Oscar R. Gleason, 


Renowned throughout America and recognized by the United States Gov- 
ernment as the most expert and successful horseman of 


the age. The whole work 


-—comprises— 
| 400 PAGES, 180 ILLUSTRATIONS. 
—History,—~ 


Breeeding, Training, Breaking, Driving, Feeding, 
| Grooming, Shoeing Doctoring, Telling Age, and General care of the Horse. 
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SURDUING A BAD SHIER 
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| This remarkable work was first sold exclusively by agents at $2 per 
| copy. A new edition has been issued which contains ever word and every 
| illustration in the $2 edition, but is printed on lighter paper and has a 
heavy, tough paper binding. 

We are prepared to make this great offer: Send us $1 in new subscrip- 
tions (not your own) to THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER or $3 in renewals 
(other than your own) and we will send you a copy free prepaid. 

We will send any one a copy of this work and The Progressive Far- 
mer one year for only $1.25. First come, first served. Order at once. 


Address : THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
? RALEIGH, N. C, 
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[CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 3.] 


broke through the rush and roar of 
the elements, 


made it a night for those who safely 


passed through it that will never be | 


obliterated from their minds. The 
lowest point touched by the barom- 
eter in the correspondent’s office, 
which was filled by frightened men 
and women, was 28.0444. This was 
about 7:30 p. m. The barometer 


then began to rise slowly, and by 10 | 


p. m. it had reached 28.09. The wind 
gradually subsided and by midnight 
the storm had passed. The water, 
which had reached a depth of eight 
feet on Strand street, at 10 p. m. be- 
gan toebb. Itran out very rapidly, 
and by 5 a. m. thecrown of the street 
was free of water. 

Thus passed out the most destruc- 


/ tive storm that ever devastated the 


coast of Texas. 

The city is filled with beaeft, des- 
titute and homeless. At the tem- 
porary morgue are stretched out 
hundreds of bodies of all ages, rep- 
resenting all nationalities and con- 
ditions of life. Whole families lie 
side by side. The living are search- 
ing for their loved ones amid the 
slime and water in the streets or 
under the debris of their homes. 


GHOULS CAPTURED AND SHOT. 

Dauias Tex., Sept. 12.—Vandal- 
ism at Galveston has been horrible. 
The most rigid enforcement of mar- 
tial law has not been able tosuppress 
it entirely. Adjutant General Scur- 
ry’s men have arrested a hundred or 
more negroes, 43 of whom were found 
with effects taken from dead bodies. 
These were ordered tried by court 
martial. They were convicted and 
ordered shot. One negro had 23 fin- 
gers with rings on them in his 
pockets. 

In Galveston yesterday morning 
it became apparent that it would be 
impossible to bury the dead even in 
trenches and arrangements were 
made to take them to sea. At night- 
fall three barge loads containing 
about 700 human bodies had been 
sent to sea where they were sunk 
with weights. Darkness compelled 
suspension of the work until morn- 
ing. No effort was made after 9 
o’clock yesterday morning to place 
the bodies in morgues for identifica- 
tion, for it is imperative that the 
dead should be gotten to sea as soon 
as possible. 


ESTIMATES OF THE LOSSES. 


Houston, Sept. 15.—Based on re- 
ports believed to be accurate, the fol 
lowing statement concerning Texas 
losses in the hurricane is possibly as 
near correct as can be arrived at, at 
this time: 

Galveston, 5,000 lives lost; prop- 
erty $30,000,000. 

Houston, 20 lives lost; property 
$300,000. 

Alvin, 9 lives lost; property $75,- 
000. 

‘Hitchcock, 16 lives lost; property 
$75,000. 

Richmond, 16 lives lost; property 
$75,000. 

Fort Bend county, 19 lives lost; 
property $300,000. 

Wharton county, 8 lives lost ; prop- 
erty $100,000. 

Valasco, no lives lost; property 
$50,000. 

Other points in Brazoria county, 
4 lives lost; property $80,000. 

Winnie, 2 lives lost; property 
$10,000. 

Belleville, 
$5,000. 

Hemstead, 1 life lost; property 
$25,000. 

Brookshire, 2 lives lost, property 
$35,000. 

Walier county, 3 lives lost; prop- 
erty $100,000. 

Arcola, 2 lives lost; 
$5,000. 

Dickinson, 7 lives lost; property 
$30,000. 

Texas City, 5 lives lost; property 
$15,000. 

Columbia, 8 lives lost; property 
$10,000. 

Near Brazoria (convicts killed), 
15 lives lost; property $10,000. 

Other points, none killed; prop- 
erty $380,000. 

Damage to railroads outside of 
Galveston, $300,000. 

Damage to cotton crop (estimated 
on average crop of counties affected), 
50,000 bales at $60 a bale, $3,000,000. 

Losses to live stock cannot be es- 
timated, but thousands of head of 
horses and cattle: have been killed 
all over the storm district. 

In Galveston robbery and mutila- 

, tion of the dead dodies and the loot- 
“ing of houses has become so com; 
anon thatin one night alone fourteen 


1 life lost; property 


property 


and the picture of | 
dead bodies floating along the streets | 


negroes and two white men were 
caught in the act of thieving and 
were shot dead in their tracks. 
make a total of 96 men shot by the 
troops for vandalism. 

Rapidly decaying bodies, giving 
off sickening odors, are strewn for 
|miles around. The citizens’ com- 
| mittee believes that an epidemic can 
| only be averted by sending as many 
people as possible out of the city. 
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USE OF COMMERCIAL MANURES AND 
OTHER MATTERS. 
Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

Under this head it may not be out 
of the way to make a suggestion to 
a fellow correspondent. There has 
been much printed in the past twenty 
years on this subject. Indeed, there 
are many bulletins and newspaper 
articles advocating soil tests by 
farmers. 

Had a recent writer known of some 
| of these, he would not have looked 
far and selected a better complete 
manure when he was trying to use 
two elements by leaving out phos- 
phoric acid; or, he would have pur- 
chased single element manures—in- 
complete manures—and mixed up a 
compound to suit his own notion of 
what his soil needed to supply com. 
plete rations for his crops. This 
mixture, compared with a complete 
soil test, would demonstrate to him 
clearly what the soil needs in addi- 
tion to what it already holds in order 
to grow good crops. Then having 
the soil demonstration if he applies 
it he should make a fair return for 
his trouble, but he should not come 
out in an article to show how cheaply 
he can produce a bushel of corn. 
ABOUT BOOKS. 


The letter in a recent number of 
The Progressive Farmer is one of 
the best essays we have ever read. 
Mr. Horton should continue to help 
arouse an enthusiastic love of com- 
munion with the past and outside 
world as recorded and revealed in 
books. 
ABOUT GOOD ROADS. 

One other writer would confer a 
great favor, too, if he would teil peo- 
ple how to maintain good roads in 
our climate, after they are built, and 
at the least expense. 

We are familiar with some good 
roads building and have ofserved 
the wear of the wheels and winds in 
this dry and trying climate. We 
know whereof we speak that this 
climate isa trying one on good roads. 
What of the expense of the cheaper 
grades of petroleum for laying the 
dust? 

The Alliance recollections of Bro. 
Sossaman were timely and good. If 
Alliancemen would only act on their 
words andadmonitions what a change 
might be wrought! We have no 
doubt but that this brother will be a 
force wherever he goes, but how few 
are those who do it! We woyld see 
that very proposition to enthuse new 
life put into every Sub. 

A READER. 

Buncombe Co., N. C. 
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TRIBUTE OF RESPECT. 


Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

On Angust 14th, 1900, the angel of 
death entered our Order and took 
from our midst our dearly beloved 
brother C. O. Smith. 

God works in wondrous ways His 
mysteries to perform. We in our 
weakness cannot understand why 
He entered the door of our Order 
and the home of our sister and took 
from us, in the prime of life and in 
the beginning of his usefulness, our 
brother. But we remember that Al- 
mighty God is wiser than we and does 
not make mistakes, and is too good 
to be cruel, therefore we commit all 
in His hands and trust all to His 
care. Bro. Smith was good, kind, 
and gentle towards all, and his traits 
of character are worthy of our emu- 
lation. He was liked by all who 
knew him. Bro. Smith was 24 years 
old and leaves a wife and a number 
of relatives to mourn their loss. 
When we remember that Jesus wept 
we take courage, and can point the 
bereaved ones to Jesus, who only 
can give that peace which the world 
knoweth not of. Therefore be it 

Resolved, by Justice Alliance, That 
we tender to the wife and the be- 
reaved family our heartfelt sympa- 
thies. 

2. That Justice Alliance loses one 
of its best and purest members. 

3. That a copy of these resolutions 
be placed upon our minutes and a 
copy presented to the family and a 
copy to The Progressive Farmer for 
publication. 

W. H. STALLINGS, 

Rost. Cooprr, 

H. A. Hings, 
Comuittee. 





This | 


| PRESIDENT McKINLEY’S LETTER OF AC- 
| CEPTANCE. 


| The letter in which President Mc 


| given to the public on Monday of 
this week. Itisan extremely long 
document, and includes an elaborate, 
| careful and* detailed account of the 
| principal events connected with the 
history of the last four years’ ad- 
ministration. As has been said, it 
might, with few modifications, serve 
very well asa President’s Message, 
if one were to be issued at this time. 
Not far from four-fifths of the entire 
letter is eccupied with a discussion 
of the events growing out of the war 
with Spain and our relations with 
Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Philip- 
pines. In this discussion President 
McKinley reviews, step by step, the 
action of the United States Govern- 
ment in framing the treaty with 
Spain, in claiming sovereignty over 
Porto Rico and the Philippines, in 
establishing a form of government 
for Porto Rico, and in carrying on 
war to establish its authority in the 
Philippines. As to Cuba, the Presi- 
dent says: 

‘‘We havefrestored order and estab- 
lished tranquility. We have fed the 
starving, clothed the nuked, and 
ministered to thesick. We have im- 
proved the sanitary condition of the 
island. We have stimulated indus- 
try, introduced public education, 
and taken a full and comprehensive 
enumeration of the inhabitants. The 
qualification of electors has been set- 
tled, and under it officers have been 
chosen for all the municipalities of 
Cuba. These local governments are 
now in operation, administered by 
the people. Our military establish- 
ment has been reduced from 43,000 
soldiers to less than 6,000. An elec- 
tion has been ordered to be held on 
the 15th of September, under a fair 
election law already tried in the mu- 
nicipal elections, to choose members 
of a Constitutional Convention, and 
the convention, by the same order, 
is to assemble on the first Monday in 
November to frame a Constitution 
upon which an independent govern 
ment for the island will rest. All 
this isa long step in the fulfillment 
of our sacred guarantees to the peo- 
ple of Cuba.”’ 

The government established in 
Porto Rico is described as one in 
which the inhabitants elect their 
own legislature, provide their own 
system of taxation, and in these re- 
spects have ‘“‘the same power and 
priviles enjoyed by other Territories 
belonging to the United States, and 
amuch larger measure of self-gov- 
ernment than was given to the in- 
habitants of Louisiana under Jeffer- 
son.’’ The history of the fight for 
American supremacy in the Philip- 
pines is told very largely by extracts 
from the instructions to the two 
Jommissions, the proclamations 
issued by the Government, and the 
reports of the Commissions and of 
General Otis. The President sums 
up the problem, as he views it, in the 
following paragraphs : 

‘There has been no time since the 
destruction of the enemy’s fleet 
when we could or should have left 
the Philippine Archigelago. 
the treaty of peace was ratified, no 
power but Congress could surrender 
our sovereignty or alienate a foot of 
the territury thus acquired. The 

Jongress has not seen fit to do the 
one or the other, und the President 
had no authority to do either if he 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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not. 
muins in us, itis the duty of the 
Executive, whoever he may be, to 
uphold that sovereignty, and if it be 
attacked to suppress its assailants. 


Would our political adversaries do 
less? 


“The American people are asked by 
our opponents to yield the sovereign- 
ty of the United States in the Philip- 
pines to a small fraction of the popu- 
lation, a single tribe out of eighty or 
more inhabiting the archipelago, a 
faction which wantonly attacked the 
American troops in Manila while in 
rightful possession under the proto- 
col with Spain, awaiting the ratifica- 
tion of the treaty of peace by the 
Senate, and which has since been in 
active, open rebellion against the 
United States. We are asked to 
transfer our sovereignty to a small 
minority in the islands without con- 
sulting the majority, and to abandon 
the largest portion of the population, 
which had been loyal to us, to the 
cruelty of the guerrilla insurgent 
bands. More than this, we are asked 


_ Mencan be cured privately and pos- 
itively at home of all weakness and 
disease. Write for new free book. 
Dr. J. N. Hathaway, 22% AC South 
Broad St., Atlanta, Ga. 
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had been so inclined, which he was | 
So long as the sovereignty re- | 


Kinley formally accepts the nomina- | 


: . letehic re ont i she interest of 
tion of the Republican party was | Stable government in the interest 
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jural and eusy competition.’’ 


to protect this minority in establish- 
ing a government, and to this end 
repress all opposition of the ma- 
jority. Weare required to set up a 


those who have assailed our sover- 
eignty and fired upon our solders, 
and then maintain it at any cost or 
sacrifice against its enemies within 
and against those having ambitious 
designs without.”’ 

OTHER ISSUES. 

The silver question is that first 
treated in the letter of acceptance, 
although, as we have said, in amount 
of space the question of expansion or 
imperialism overshadows everything 
else. President McKinley naturally 
and properly calls attention to the 
fact that the platforms of the Demo- 
crats, the Populists, and the Silver 
Republicans all reaffirm the demand 
for free coinage of silver, and that, 
therefore, this question is distinctly 
re-opened in the coming campaign ; 
or, as he phrases it, his antagonists 


“compel us to a second battle upon | 


the same lines upon which the first 
was fought and won.’’ Without dis- 
cussing the principles of bimetallism 
as opposed to a single standard, the 
President points to the prosperity of 
the past four years and asks if the 
American people will, ‘‘through in- 
difference or fancied security, haz- 
ard the overthrow of the wise finan- 
cial legislation of the past year and 
revive the danger of the silver stand- 
ard, with all of the inevitable evils 
of shattered confidence and general 
disaster which justly alarmed and 
aroused them in 1896?’’ The prin- 
ciple of protection combined with 
reciprocity is re‘affirmed ; the satis- 
factory condition of the Treasury is 
pointed out; and it is asserted that 
the volume of our currency per 
capita is greater than it ever has 
been—namely, on September 1, 1900, 
$26.85, as compared with $21.10 in 
1896. The industrial and agricul- 
tural conditions are recapitulated, 
and particular stress is laid upon the 
fact that in the three years 1898, 
1899, and 1900, up to date, we have 
sold abroad goods to the amount of 
$1,689,779,190 more than we have 
bought from abroad in the same 
time, while $486,000,000 in gold have 
been added to the gold stock of the 
United States since July 1, 1896. The 
decreuse in expense during the past 
year over the previous year (which 
was, of course, on account of the 
war a year of extreme expense) is 
pointed out, and the President 
recommends that, unless something 
unforeseen occurs, Congress at its 
next session shouid reduce taxation 
very materially. Other points 
touched upon are the desirability of 
in some way increasing our ship- 


carrying trade ; that of at once com- | 


pleting «a canal between the Atlantic 
and the Pacific, and that of enacting 
prohibitory or penal  legislution 
against ‘such combinations of cap- 
ital as control the market in com- 
modities necessury to the general 
use of the people by suppressing nat- 
Com- 
binations of this kind are declared 
by the President to be obnoxious to 
the common law and public welfare, 
and and 
publicity is suggested as one of the 
remedies, and uniformity of legisla- 
tion by the States is also suggested. 
—New York Outlook. 
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danyerous conspiracies, 


In different parts of the country 
reiief funds for the Texas sufferers, 
aggregating more than a million dol- 
lars, have been raised. 


Catarrh Cannot be Cured 


with LOCAL APPLICATIONS, as they cannot 
reach the seat of thedisease. Catarrhisablood 
or constitutional disease, and in order to cure 
it you must take internal remedies. Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure is taken internally and acts 
directly on the blood and mucous curfaces. 
‘Tall’s Catarrh Cure is nota quack medicine. It 
was prescribed by one of the best physiciansin 
‘his country for yeers, and is a regu ar pre- 
scription, It is composed of the best tonics 
‘nown, combined withthe best blood purificrs, 
acting Girectly on the mucous surfaces. The 
perfect combination of the two ineredientsis 
what produces such wonderful results in curing 
Catarrh. Send for testimonials, free. 
F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O, 
Scld by druggists, price 75c. 
all’s Family Pilis are the best. 


Some benevolent friends of Little- 
ton Female College have made it pos- 
sible for us to take a few bright, de- 
pendent orphans at a cost to them of 
$50 for the scholastic year for board, 


jlaundry, and full literary tuition. 


For particulars, address J. M. Rhodes, 
Littleton, N. C. 
trance through examination. We pre- 


o400 pare you. 3000 positions filled each 


pear. For particularsaddress: CIVILSERVICE 
Pol, Lock Box 2 V., Chambersburg, 


SECOND CROP POTATOES. 


to $2,500 a year in the Civil Service. En- 


Parties wanting to grow a fall crop of Irish 
Potatoes would do well to correspond with 


H. H. BROOME, Avrora, N. c., 


for Seed and directions to grow a crop success- 
fully. 
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Dr. Hathaway has been 
known as the leading 
specialist in the eure 
of chronic diseases, In. 
curable cases" are sent 
to him daily from ait 


parts of the country by physicians who have had demonstrateq 
to them the invariability of his cures. Tohim nocaseis “hopeless,” 


His method of tr 


eatment Is his own. It is a system which has 


been developed and perfected during his long years of active, con. 


stant practice. 


Dr. Hathaway has confined himself to the treatment of chronie 
diseases—those of the Blood, the Nerves and the Genital anq 


Urinary organs. 
operation, by me 
of the medical 
nature or whose 


His cures of Varicocele and Stricture withont 
ans of a painless home treatment, are the marvye} 
profession. Men who have lost the vigor of 
blood has been polluted by contagion are brought 


back by him to a perfect state of health and energy. 
He invites all those who have any form of chronic disease er 


weakness to call 


J. NEWTON HATHAWAY,M.D, and examination and advice. 


wrapper his new 64 page book and self-examin 
him in confidence. 


J. NEWTON HATHAWAY, M. D. 
Dr. Hathaway & Coa., 


at his office, or write him, for free consultation 
He will also send free, in plain 
ation symptom blanks, to anyone who writes te 


2244 AC-SOUTH BROAD STREET, 
ATLANTA, GA. 





LAND FOR SALE. 


I offer for sale an eight-horse farm situated 
in Bertie County, three miles from Roxobel. 
The farin isin a high state of cultivation and is 
well adapied to cotton, corn, peanuts and all 
other crops that grow in this climate. It is 
well stocked and there is ample machinery for 
handling the crops, 
for fuel, farm and building purpyses. The loca- 
tion is healthy and the water excellent. 

I also offer a 14-acre lotin the town of Kelford, 
five miles from the farm, nearly all of which is 
improved; also % interest in a saw-mill at that 
place. Terms easy. For particulars apply to 


A. H. PRITCHARD, 
Kelford, Bertie Co., N. C. 


0 EE en | 

Aoi Sons of farm- | 
BRIGHT YOUN mers, between 
20 and 25 years 


of age, can get instructions in practical Carpen- | 
Hanging, Plastering | 


ter work, Painting, Paper 
and Bricklaying; working with iron, metal and 
other lines of mechanical arts. They will be 


furnished work to pay forinstructions, sleeping | 


quarters and food supplies. For information 


write Rev. R. M. 
Pinebluff, N.C. 


‘FOR FALL SERVICE 


Try a wellbred Poland China Boar from L. 
Stock Farm, Raleigh, N.C. 
For prices address: 
FRANK E. EMERY, RALEIGH, N.C. 





to employ and super 


MAN or WOMAN (2,:mployand super 


month and expenses. Experience not required. 
Permanent position. ZIEGLER CoO., 262 Locust 
Street, Philadelphia. 


HUNT’S CONSUMPTION 

—AND— 

BRONCHITIS CURE. 
Cures when all else fails. Write 
for testimonials which prove the 
truth of this statement. This 
wonderful remedy is prepared by 
Rev. George E. Hunt, Lexington, 
N.C. Price, 50¢ per bottle. For 
sale by all druggists. 








When sending your renewal, be sure to give 
+xactly the pame on label and _ postoflice to 
which the copy o1 paper you receive is sent. 

tract, containing 471 


LAND FOR SALE, i: 


Good Dwelling House with 10 rooms, 8 brick 
chimneys, barn, stock house, ginhouse and 
other building; 4 tenant houses with brick 
chimneys, One mile from Roper, N.C. (Wash- 
ington). H. J. WILLIAMS, Roper, N.C. 


I have for sale one 


awe SPECIAL PRICES ut’. 

GET PY Veial, Guaranteed. Doubie 

' 2 and Combination Beam 

sok? OSORD S.'", 

Catalog Free, vy. BINCHAMTON.N ¥ 


prices, and bettered the quality of Page Fences. 
Write for New Price List, or see our agent. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN MICH. 


Address all business correspondence to and 
nake money orders payable to “THE PROGRES- 
31VE FARMER, RALEIGH, N.C.,” and not toany 
individual connected with the paper. 


There is sufficient timber | = 


Hilburn, Superintendent, | 


| Southern 
| Railway. 


The Standard Railway 
of the SOUTH .... 
The Direct Line to all Points. 


TEXAS, 
CALIFORNIA, 
FLORIDA, 
CUBA and 
PORTO RICO. 


Strictly FIRT-CLASS Equipment 
on all Through and Local Trains: 
Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars on all 
Night Trains; Fast and Safe Sched. 
ules. 

Travel by the Southern and you 
are assured a Safe, Comfortable and 
Expeditious Journey. 


Apply to Ticket Agents for Time Tables, Rates 
and General Information, or address 
R. L. VERNON, F. R. DARBY, 
Ae ee C.P.& T. A, 
Charlotte, N.C. Asheville, N.C 
No TROUBLE TO ANSWER QUESTIONS. 


FRANK S. GANNON, J. M. CULP, 
3d V.P.&Gen.Man. Traf. Man 


~WASHINGTON, D.C, 


W. A. TURK, 
G.P. A, 








Arrangements have been effected 
| by which 1,000 mile books, the price 
of which is $25.00 each, issued by the 
SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY 
are honored through to Washington 
over the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
from Portsmouth to Baltimore over 
the Baltimore Steam Packet Com 
pany, and between Clinton and Co- 
lumbia over the Columbia, New 
berry & Laurence Railroad. This 
arrangement includes the books is 
sued by the Florida Central & Penin 
sular and Georgia & Alabama Rail 
roads. 








7 Tit GREATEST UF OUR PREMIUM OFFERS, -.- 


A High-Ciass 75c. Periodical Free for One New 
Subscriber to The Progressive Farmer. 
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T THERE ARE t 
BUT TRERE ARE ee 
The first 140 persons who send us 
ask us to send them the ‘American 
be inluck. The Progressive Farmer 


nl 
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a 
RUN ANDTHE*EARLY BIRD 
seve CATCHES THE WORM.” 
Q———— 

$1 or more in NEW subscriptions and 
Queen”’ one year as a premium will 
some time ago purchased a numbe! 


of yearly subscriptions to the “American Queen’—140 of these have not 


been filled. To show how how luck 


Y we were, it is only necessary to sy 


that we purchased when the magazine was not nearly so good as now— 


hence at a cheaper price. 


Since then it has been wonderfully improved, 


its subscription list increased, and with the November issue the price will 


be raised from 50c. to 75c. per year. 


articles on 











It will interest eyery member of 
and daughter happy. 


WHAT IT IS. 


THE AMERICAN QUEEN is a high-class, pro- 
fusely illustrated home 
monthly in New York. Besides stories, poems 
and sketches for all the family, everything of 
interest to the ladies is fully treated in each issue. 
Every month there are helpful and instructive 


magazine, published 


topics such as: 
THE LATEST FASHIONS 
HOME DRESSMAKING . 
COOKING .. 


_.... FANCY WORK... 


CULTURE OF FLOWERS |. 
MUSIC... 
ART . 


_.... THE NURSERY ...... 


CORRESPONDENCE, ETC 


the family and will make your wife 


333—AND THIS (3 OUR OFFER: 


We have but 140 yearly subscriptions still to our order. 


This means 


that of the thousands who reed The Progressive Farmer only 140 can secure 


this premium. But— 
Tf you;..... AP ONCE 


..send us $1 for one new yearly or two new 


half-yearly subscriptions to The Progressive Farmer, or $5 in renewals or 
back subscription to the Progressive Farmer, we will send you free of 


| Charge the American Queen one year. 


WHY NOT BE ONE OF THE LUCKY 149? ss 


~ 


rT 


These subscriptions are not for sale, but will be used solely as premiums. 
Send your neighbor's subscription and get the magazine. 


HE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
RALEIGH, N.C. 
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The Progressive Farmer, September 18, 1900. 





BANKING AND FARMING. 





wrrespondence of The Progressive Farmer, | 

The gross earnings of the 3,576) 
national banks of this country for 
the year ending Sept. 1, 1898, are 
vivyen officially at $143,294,087, while 
the net earningsare putat $50,032,972, 
or averaging per bank of $14,000. 

The official reports put the New 
York price of the cotton crop pro- 
duced in the same time at $320,552,- | 
406; this, of course, was the gross 
value of the crop. When all the ex- 
pense of production and sale of the 
were deducted was the the net in. 
ome from the entire crop, toits pro- 
lucer, equal to the net profits of the 
national banks of the country? It is 
quite evident it was not. 

Banking is not the only business 
that is more profitable than cotton 
farming, and bankers are not the 
only people who have, and keep in 
thorough touch with, a compact or- 
eanizution for their own protection, 
while the farmers are about the only 
people of any craft, calling or pro- 
fession and who are an unorganized 
prey to all other organizations. The 
farmers could, if they would not al- | 
low designing demagogues to excite 
and divide them, form themselves | 
into the strongest organizatlon on | 
American Why should they | 
not do it? United we will stand) 
respected and heard; while divided 
we are pointed at with scorn and de- | 
rision, and we find none to sympa- | 
thize when when we have been | 
duped. No farmer who does not | 
join and stick to his organization 
should complain of the exactions of | 
trusts and combines, when he has_ 


soil. 


the remedy and refuses to use it. | 
Wake Co., N. C. D. 
—jb eee 


FROM JACKSON COUNTY. 





Our next regular County Alliance | 
meeting will be held with Love’s | 
Chapel Sub. on the second Thursday | 
in October, 1900. Let each Sub. | 
come fully represented, so we will | 
have a revival of the Alliance. We, 
need a ‘shaking up of dry bones.’’ 

Fraternally, 
T. M. FRIzELL, Sec’y. 


ore 


NOTES FROM STANLY. 


Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. | 
Drouth still continues. Creeks | 


} : 
are drying up. Wells and springs | natural expression of the former. 


are dry or failing. Water has not | 
been as scarce in 20 years. The Wis- | 
casset Cotton Milling Company, of | 
Albemarle, had an artesian well | 
drilled last spring which is the main | 


raised against direct legislation are 
, those which spring from a distrust | 
/of the people. 


AN APPEAL TO AMERICAN 


—_ 


CITIZENS. | 
Direct legislation is legislation ‘‘of | 
the people, by the people and for the | 
people.” By it the people can make 
their own laws, unhampered by | 
trust bosses. By it, the people be- | 
come directly and personally re- 
sponsible for each law, because they 
have the power to veto or make any 
law. 
We call on youas a delegate to your | 
party convention and as citizen of 
our country, to sustain direct legis- 
lation wherever it exists, in town 
meeting,in municipal or State affairs : 
whether it is expressed by show of 
hands or by ballot through the in- 
itiative and referendum. 
More than this we eall on you to 
promote the extension of direct legis- 
lation to National legislation and 
Federal affairs by inserting a direct 
legislation plank in the National 
platform of your party. 
The initiative means the proposal 
of a law by petition of a percentage | 


| of the voters affected thereby. 


The referendum means the vote at 
the polls ona law proposed by the 


initiative, or on a measure passed by 


the legislature. 

The initiative tells the legislature 
and the people what some of the peo- 
ple want. The referendum is the | 


; answer of the whole body to a par- | 


ticular proposition. 

Direct legislation, therefore, en- 
ables the voters to deal with laws 
themselves, not merely with law- 
makers. It saves the legislator from 
making mistakes as to the will of the 


| and places politics on a higher plane. 


All patriots can agree on direct 
legislation, on this simple, this ele- 
mentary, this scientific invention in 
political machinery which has been | 
borne and developed from the purest | 
ideals of self-government. | 

The only objections which can be 


If popular self-gov- | 
ernment is right and practical, then | 


/ direct legislation is right and prac- | 


tical; for the latter is merely the 


{ 
| 
{ 

Direct legislation is no new thing | 
in this country. | 


A Re i ie 


\hanning Souder 





:- Yes, the same 


: GOLD DUST 
: Washing Powder 


that brightens your silver and cut glass will clean the 
Gold Dust 
It never harms the article it comes in 
contact with. It simply makes it clean. For greatest 
economy buy the large package. 


The N. K. Fairbank Company, 


Chicago, St. Louis, New York, Boston 


Kitchen Crockery. 
nothing more. 

















The Prosperous 
Farmer < < 
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Farming is a science. To 
farm with profit, the farmer 
must thoroughly inform him- 
self onthesubject of fertilizers. 
If he does this, success is 
assured. Potash is essential 
to every crop. 








UAT SCAM AORABIE Ni Oe 


a fe hs 


We have valuable books telling all about the 
use of fertilizers and Potash which should be in 
the hands of every farmer. We gladly mail 
them FREE. A postal will do. 


Behe rerrat Bee Be 


ite 
F2'5 


> > et Seemerer, GERMAN KALI WORKS, 93 Nassau St., New York 
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TURNER'S N. C. ALMANAC, 1901. 


According to our usual custom, we announce that 
TURNER'S N.C. ALMANAC for 1901 is now being 
prepered for pub ication. 

It will be the sixty-third or Twentieth Century 
eee edition, enlarged and greatly improved, of this old 
reliable and popular fireside companion. 

ta¥°There is a profit of over One Hundred Per 
., und nothing sells faster with such little risk. 

t=?" All merchants who buy a half gross or more 
‘re supplied free of charge with his BUSINESS CARD 
rinted on the WHOLE OUTSIDE PAGE, whete it is 
fo. eto B scen by all fora WHOLE YEAR. This is an effectual 
l\vay © weve see yu business without cost. Will print any card you may 
| desire. 


1 TORNER'S 


NORTH CAROLINA 


“m a= 


m4 
Pa 3 














sible, delegated power of Congress, | 


unless we had direct legislation at | 
the same time. It would make Con. | 
gress more corrupt, because there 


constructive measures. This plan 
is a positive and constructive one, 
although a centralizing and bad one. 
Propose in its place Federal direct | 
legislation and the people’s direct 
over the trusts and monopolies. 
Direct legislation makes for equal 


rights for alland special privileges 


to none. 
there is no money in making deals | 
when the people hold the final ver- | 
dict in their own hands. 
the voters, because it forces them to | 
study the question atissue. It rep- 
resents the triumph of seif-govern- 
ment over government by the few. 
It is not even necessary that you 
declare in favor of the system, but 


It educates | 


i bskt., 60@90¢. 


It kills the lobby, because | PeANUTS— 


| RoueH Rick— 


We have always had it here. | 
only that you pledge your party to 


In 1643, the articles of Union, : 
framed by the United Colonies of | submis the necessary National 


/amendment to the State legislatures 


We furnish show bill with the Almanac to all dealers. 


MAbono— Reduced Prices of Almanags 


Q23"In accordance with the times, the prices of Almanacs have been 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLE MARKET. 


New York, Sept. 15, 1900. | 


Watermelons—per carload, $60@ | reduced Address: 
p sti lw 2 sate cance he fas = lh : Sia : t ad, F >( d. Address : 
peopl on any question. It turns| would be greater necessity for the | s140 medium; $150@$200 large, | ENNISS PUBLISHING CO., 
men’s minds from mere personalities Monopolies. Mere opposition and | fine. RALEIGH. N.C 
to fundamental principles. It in- Criticism of this plan will not be Fine melons in fair demand. | 
vests the ballot with a new dignity effective. The people want positive, | Onions—Southern, yellow, per | ~~ eo: 


SOUTHERN POTATOES. 


Star : Pea : Huller. 


| Sweets, yellow, prime... . .2.00@2.2 
Sweets, yellow, common, \ ; 
ampere eps 1.00 2.00 * Guaranteed 
| oo | omen my ‘ ' e 
WILMINGTON MARKET. | ; [= Capacity: 


Bushels per Hour. 


No. 1, 10 to fa, 


WILMINGTON, N.C., Sept. 15, 1900. 


| N.C. Prime osiae eee | 
«© Extra Prime...... 65 
e MARCY... nossacca. 70 No, 4, ot t0 Aq. 





| 
| 
| 
| 


supply of water for the two cotton| New England were referred to the | 


mills and the entire town. Without | 
this both mills would have been com- | 


| 


water. 
Stanly Co., N.C. 


J. A. CAUBLE. 


few em: 


ROBESON COUNTY ALLIANCE. 


Oorrespondence of The Progressive Farmer. 


approval of the voters. Never has, 


Today it is in practical application 
|in many State, county and municipal 
governments. 


Except in Delaware all Constitu- | 
| tional amendments are submitted to 


The brethren of Robeson county | the referendum. 
| 


will please take notice that the Coun- | 
ty Alliance meeting has not been | 
changed, us was proposed at the last 
meeting, but will meet at Raft 
Swamp Alliance Hall, at the regular | 
time (the second Thursday in Octo- | 
ber). It is expected that we will 
have an address by a speaker from 
another county at that time. 
G. M. D. Howarp, 
Pres’t Robeson Co. Alliance. 


ee oe 


FIRE IN WASHINGTON. 





Wasninaton, N. C., Sept. 
Washington is in ashes. 
struction has never been surpassed 
in the town’s history since the Civil 
War, and the property loss far ex- 
ceeds that of war, when the town 
was burned by Federal soldiers. The 


13,.— | 
Such de-| Many more illustrations might be 


South Dakota now has full direct 
legislation. 
us a Constitutional amendment, by a 
yote of more than two to one. 

The legislatures of Oregon and 
Utah have passed D. L. Constitu- 
tional amendments which the people 


of these States will vote on in due | 


time. Inno case, were these amend- 
ments party measures, but were ap- 
proved by a majority of the legisla- 


| 


‘tors made up from members of all 


| political parties. 
San Francisco has it in its charter. 


| given. 

| Direct legislation will not be op- 
| posed by any American citizen who 
| endorses the declaration of Jeffer- 


|son that the people are capable of | 


loss of today is estimated at one | self-government and who holds to 


hundred and fifty thousand dollars, 
though it is believed that upon a 
careful examination the loss will far 
exceed these figures. 

The fire originated in Brabble’s 
restaurant, about 1 o’clock. It was 
caused by a defective stove flue. In 
a few minutes the building was a 
total loss, and the fire had spred to 
all adjacent buildings. 
‘treet, beginning at the oyster fac- 
tory, up the street a distance of two 
hundred yards or near to the Crys- 
tal Ice Company’s factory, and from 
the corner of Water Street up Mar- 


ket to Main street, the town lies in 
ruins, 


Stomach troubles, worms, etc. It will 
save many @ medioal bill. It teaches 
the use of 


FREY’S 


_ VERMIFUGE 
remedy especially adapted to the 
si lara lyr hoe 


€. & $. FREY, BALTIMORE, MD. 








From Water | 


| Lincoln’s idea that this should be ‘‘a 
| government of the people, by the 
people and for the people.”’ 
| While direct legislation by means 
‘of the initiative and referendum is 
|stillin its infancy in this country, 
lits astonishing results in Switzer- 
land, the land of its origin, are mani- 
| fest to all men. 
| The referendum started in 1830 in 
‘the Canton of St. Gall, the initiative 
in 1845 in the Canton of Vaud. Since 
those dates the two institutions have 
marched ina triumphal tour through 
‘the Swiss Republic until they have 
been adopted in the Federal Consti- 


tution. 


| Itis not too much to say that with- 

in these few years, Switzerland has 
| been converted from a nest of oli 
garchies, entrenched behind vested 
interests, into the model Democratic 
Republic of the age. 

In the coming campaign, the trust 
question is to the front. One pro- 
posed way of meeting it, is to umend 
the Federal Constitution so that trust 
legislation will be completely under 
Congressional control. This would 
till. further increase the irrespon- 





the principle been allowed to fall | Ple- 


pelled to shut down for the want of | into disuse. | 
| 

Pres’t National Direct Legislation 
| League. 


It was adopted in 1598, | 


and State amendments to the peo- 


Put it into your party platform. 
ELTWEED PoMEROY, 





ana 
Sharples Cream Separators-—Profit- 
|able Dairying. 

| 

~t oo 


THE MARKETS. 


RALEIGH COTTON. 
Raleigh, N. C., Sept. 15, 1900. 


Strict good middling............ 1054 
pe ts UL OT ae 10} 
MEPiGh MHOGUNE. «kins ecaeaaes 10%% 


Receipts 197 bales. Market steady. 





NORFOLK PEANUTS. 
Norfolk, Va., Sept. 15, 1900. 


| 


| today as follows: 


|Fancy, per fb.,........... 2%@2%# 
| Strictly prime, per th.,.. 2K@24¢ 

Prime, per tb.,.... : 2¢ 
| Com. and mach. pkd., th., 144@124¢ 
| Spanish. per bu., ....... $1.00 





RICHMOND SUN-CURED TOBACCO, 
Richmond, Va., Sept. 15, 1900. 

| Lugs, common,........ $2.00@,3.00 

Lugs, good to prime.... 3.50(@4.50 

Sa dh re 4.50(@,5.50 

PS OY a aE ae 6.00@ 7.50 

Wranners, .. 35.5 ose es 12.00@,20.00 








DANVILLE TOBACCO MARKET. 
Danville, Va., Sept. 15, 1900. 
The market stands as follows: 
Nondescript goods..... $ 2.00@ 4.00 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 

i 
| 
| 
| 

| 


| 


raomor’ stick mats ace avoted Mragges and Forage Plants” 


has attracted so much attention as | 


| for it has been enormous. 
tributed to those applying for it at | ing Machine. 


| pert, and embellished with a large 
jnumber of half tone 








| ar per 451. bus., ns _— ao. a No. 4, vB} to 100. 
| ‘ ~*~, 
oo att en. 12 @13 +++PRICES.++ 

Bhoniders'.....:..:..::. 8 @ 8%] 2 os a 

eal mans © © $% Wo, [, $25.00; : No. 2, $35.00; : No. 3, $125.00. 
ye | [er WRITE FOR CIRCULARS... 

Dry IMG oss. eee 10 @12% | 

lly —— _. at siti teneaiel 
Eggs, per dozen.......... 15 H ¢ ; 
Battar?pes pound 2) 25 SEGOND-HAND BAGGING AND TIES 2 Prices on Application 
Corn, per bushel.......... 58 @60 | 
Spirits turpentine, per gal, 32)4(@33), | ° 

i 500 BUSHELS SEED OATS AND 


WHEAT AT LESS THAN SEEDS- 
MEN’S PRICES............. 


READ THE PREMIUM OFFERS. 


—GO TO WORK AND— 


me Prosresive Farmer witt ¢ QEED OATS AND WHEAT: 


sent to any address from now till | 
You) 
can’t keep posted without it. 


QO Uz, y, . For FREB 


Qwe 2 Scholarship 


POSITIONS GUARANTEED, 
Under $3,000 Cash Deposit. 
Rai'road Fare Paid. 

Open all year to Both Sex-s. Very Cheap Boaré. 


Georgia-Alabama Business Cae 


~ KILLEBREW’S 


January 1, 1900, for 30 cents. 





WIN : ONE: OF ; THEM, 
IN SO DOING YOU WILL HELP YOURSELF, 
THE BRETHREN AND THE STATE 
5 - ALLIANCE. 
The Business Avent who does the most busimess through the 
State Business Agenoy other than Fertilizers and Sewing 
Machines, from September fst, 1900, to August ist, 190], $10, 

No work on Southern agriculture The Business Agent Doing the next Largest Amount of Busi- 
ho ek Se ee Se ae | ness, under above restrictions, will be given $6, 
lebrew, recently issued by the Uni- | The person ordering the greatest number of the Improved High Arm 
versity of Tennessee. The demand! ayjance Sewing Machines through this oftice from August 1, 1899, to 
It is dis. | August 1, 1990, ‘Will be given FREE one Improved High Arm Alliance Sew- 


the cost of publication. To the person sending in the second largest number of orders will be 
_ The book discusses the character- | 4i ven FREE one Hillsboro Sewing Machine. : 
istics of the principal prasses, the |" ‘p, the person sending in the third largest number-of orders willbe 
maintenance of pastures and mead-| ,iven FREE either a No. 1 Set Buggy Harness or a No. 1 Boss Bashing Ma- 
ows, leguminous forage plants, wild | pH ng 
pastures, etc. It is fully illustrated | To the lady sending in the largest number of orders for the above 
with original analytical engravings | 4..ing Machines will be given $5 in cash. This is in addition to the above 
by Scribner, our greatest grass ex- | Promium Offers. 


T. B. PARKER, STATE BUSINESS AGENT, 
HILLSBORO, N. C. 


cuts of field | 
operations. 


Killebrew’s former work on grasses | 





USEFUL BOOKS. 


is now entirely out of print and | - 
brings $3 a copy. This new book con- 





| 
| 
| 
} 
| Granulators..........-. 4.50@, 7.00 | tains all the information in the for- | 
op work, re-written, and embodies 
| Smokers— | mer work, re-written, pane ee : ee O 
| n2 3.50@, 6.00 | the results of twenty years’ additional | THE SECRETARY-TREASURER HAS mag Matty —— BO _ THAT 
| JOMMOD. «52:2 00s rere pg raed : sebe aa W. the SHOULD BE IN EVERY SUB-LC 4 AME 
a 1", ee ye 6.00@ 8.00 | experience of the writer and all the AND PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 
| Fine -..., 8.00@, 9.50| information abtained by the experi-\ . ; es ine ve a~w kind 25 
| NE a dd - : MM Secretary’s Roll Book nicely arranged, new kind...............+-. ¢ 
| Cutters— | ment stations and the United States “spire of Membership............ EE Mi, aye Bey iv al ; 1b¢ 
| Common.:.....- . -8.00@,10.00 Department of Agriculture. Secretary’s Receipt Book, for dues, with adh ).;...<ocisad cen ddeecimeme 2h¢ 
MME tro rene Si atisenes 10.00@12.50| It is a complete manual of the cul- Secretary's Warrant Book, with sou US Sr eae x ids 
We ASR ane 12.00@22.50 | ture of grasses and forage plants of I reasurer 8 Receipt peek. with stub...........---. santo eeeees ; = 
ies . the South. It contains about 140 - asatcnernk 8 seer ce ME RASS: ga deh ko pL ee aaa we tae : e ‘ 
NiLlers—— ee : i Treasunrer’s ACCOUNE BOOK... 5.0 ei et cee ee stv etere sldele dats ae A 
res, and is written in a style to be | +reasul , a 
Common... eee seer eee 3.00@ 4.30 x, Pare by everyone. y | Minute book (new kind) es ee eee errr er a a ee Orn ee ee ri 9 
WAQOOS os sc da seaeacns 4.00@ 8.00 The book will be supplied at 20 Working Bulletins, (per dozen) POPE et Tre ee sas 
CMOS Fea. s Mieedanianas 8.00@12.00| cents a single copy or $15 per hun- | _— omnes tren ge aruba geht iue iain so 
bed: ired, bound in aper ; 80 cents a | ituals, é . Lb idres: reef 
pas 12.50 copy or $25 per fundred bound in| National Constitutions, een eee eee d ene eae ba 50¢ 
Oe 8.00@12. flexible cloth. Address, Application Blanks, Gn pads) 70) vc. Jbuse wes PR ogee Free. 
WEAAIOT, ovens ceesees 12.50@17.50 THOS. D. MORRIS, MANAGER, | \ Fraternally, fT. B: PARKER, f ao 
GOOG coscccsenccceces 17.50@35.00 UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE PRESS, =| Secretary-Treasurer N. C. F. 8, A., Hillsboro, N, C, 
BOOGG soc iccsasaccccns 35.00@55.00 Knoxville, Tenn. | 
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INTENSIVE VS. EXTENSIVE FARMING. 


Conditions as an East Carolina Trucker Sees 
Them. 
Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer, 
The farmers about here are realiz- 


ing as never before the importance | 


of concentrating more on a small 
area, vend will not follow the exten- | 
zsive plan much longer. 

There are some plain facts con- 
fronting the farmers here that have 
past the theoretical stage, and are 
real conditions, not theories. 

Labor is poor and is becoming | 
more so euch year. It is a general | 
complaint that hired labor is becom- | 
ing more and more unreliable, and 
this year more than ever before. The 
promise of a majority of the floating 
African laborers to come and work a 
day or week isas unreliable as any- 
thing. If he can’t helpit, he will 
come, otherwise he wiil not. 


| Farmer is an excellent medium 

| through which to exchange views 

|and improve our conditions. Lei as 
use it more. D. LANE. 


| Craven Co., N. C. 


~—o oe 


| | CALL FOR MEETING OF TOBACCO GROW- | 
ERS. 


- 


} Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
Tobacco Growers of North | 


To the 
Carolina: 


meeting of the North Carolina To. 
bacco Growers’ Association in Ral- 
eigh, N. C., 
a. (Fair week). This meeting 
will be addressed by prominent 
speakers upon the following sub. | 
jects: 

Controlling acreage, production 
and price of tobacco by organization. 

Local co-operative factories. 

The Jordan plan. 

Other plans to be submitted. 





By concentrating our crops on | 
fewer acres we will not be dependent | 
on so much unreliable help. This | 
year we have been confronted with | 
a drouth in Craven county that has | 
not been equalled in more than forty | 
years, though some sections have 
suffered very little, for rains have | 
been most unevenly distributed. 
Where there has been small plots 
thoroughly subsoiled and fertilized 
even in the dryect sections and where 
thorough cultivation was done, there 
are not such signal failures. All 
these facts show us plainly that a/ 
few acres thoroughly prepared and | 
carefully tilled will give much bet- 
ter results than the old extensive 
plan. 

I subsoiled a small lot for Irish po- 
tatoes. The whole depth of plowing 
was about 15 inches, 9 inches with 
turn plow and 6 inches subsoiled in 
each furrow, subsoil following turn 
plow. My potato rows ran across 
this plot, a small piece of which was 
not subsviled, but treated, except 
subsoiling, just as the other. It be- 
ing a dry year the ends not sub- 
soiled failed. A neighbor walking 
over the patch with me noted the 
difference and thought it was a dif 
ferent kind of potato, so different 
was the growth, lastof May. When 
dug, about the middle of June, those 
subsoiled yielded 30 per cent. more 
good potatoes than the others. 

Andit is true with most of our 
crops. Thorough preparation insures 
a degree of success never attained on 

those lurge areas carelessly prepared. 

Another illustration of subsoiling : 
I subsoiled one-fourth of an acre for 
early beets and planted the same day 
a neighbor did, and I had marketed 
nearly all my crop when he began to 
market his. My preparation of soil 
was the only advantage I had over 
him. 

Another point of advantage in 
thorough preparation is the rapid 
growth and maturity of a crop which 
can be removed and another put on 
the same land. 

I have gathered a crop of good 
corn froma plat where spring tur- 
nips grew and pigs are now eating 
the ripe peas from said piece of land. 
Turnips are now up and growing 
where early canteloupes grew, und 
my two cows foraged a month on 
one acre of peas, which acre I have 
planted this week in fall potatoes, 
with no fertilizer except what vines 
the cows left onthe ground. And 
this treatment generally makes from 
20 to 30 barrels of potatoes with no 
additional fertilizer. 

Brother farmers, The Progressive 





HOW TO MAKE MONEY. 


Oneonta, N. Y., Dec. 29, 1804, 
The Larence-Williams Co., Cleveland, O. 
I bought a horse for $100’ said to have spavin, 
but I Knew better. I doctored him for hip 
joint lameness, with your Gombault’s Caustic 
alsam, and brought the horse out all right 
and sold him for $306. Said horse was 17 years 
old when I got him and was afterwards burnt 
upinastable at Troy, N. Y., when he was 24 
years old, sound and all right. So mueh for 
your balsam, Db. A. BOARDMAN, 


Horse Owners Should Use 
GOMBAULT’S 


The farmer and the trusts. 

National anti-trust leagures. 

Anti-trust legislation. 

County tobacco growers’ 
tions are urged to send delegates to 
this meeting. 

Individual growers and all persons 
interested in advancing the price of | 


associa- 


|leaf tobacco are invited to be pres- 
|}ent and participate in this meeting. 


Planters in Virginia and South 
Carolina are asked to co-operate with 
us. The interest being maifested in 
this move for better prices promises 
to make this one of the most 
portant agricultural meetings ever 
held in this State. 


State Secretary, 
Reduced rates will be given by rail- 
roads. J. BRYAN GRIMES, 


Pres’t N. C. Tobacco Growers’ As- 
sociation. 


Papers in Virginia, North Carolina 
and South Carolina friendly to the 
movement please copy. 


as 


aie ae Eee 
PROFIT IN.WHEAT GROWING. 


Whatever census statistics may | 


say of the average wheat production | 


per acre for the State at large, it is 
certain that in the west central coun- 


somely this year. For in:tunce, 
take this from the Concord Tribune: 
Messrs. M. L. Brown & Br». have 
just finished threshing their crop of | 
1,426 measured bushels. By 
this crop weighs 1,484%4 bushels. 
This wheat was raised on fifty- 
acres of land, drill measure. The! 
wheat is thoroughly clean of cockle, 
cheat, oats or trash of any kind. The 
cost was as follows: 
$90, harrowing $17.50, drilling $ 
value of seed at 


v. 


26.25 


$1 per bushel $380.25, 


harvesting wheat $55, hauling wheat | 
hauling wheat to miil | 


from field $3¢ 
$15, for Naroahis ng and sac 
This foots up $357.80. 
of $6.34 per acre. The 
1,484’4 bushels wheat at 
per bushel is $1,113.87. The Messrs. 
Browns say the straw and chaff is 
worth $300 to them. 


ing $71. 30 


value of 


less the total cost of $367.80, 
leaves them the nice sum of $1,045.57. 


37, 


This is a profit of $18.03 per aere, or | 
we might say $1,000, allowing the | 


$45.57 for wear and tear of machinery | 
and taxes. There was nota pound 
of fertilizers used. 


The Dairy. 


“THE HEIFER CALF. 
Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

To raise a two-year-old heifer so it | 
will be in excellent condition toe 
in that time, it is necessary to treat 
her specially for this purpose. She 
cannot be raised without much ref- 


system without considering the main 
point in view. Indeed nothing on 


in this haphazard way. 
seem sometimes as if many farmers 





Caustic 
Balsam 


The Great French Veterinary Remedy. 


A SAFE, SPEEDY AND | 
POSITIVE CURE. 


exclusive- 
ly by J. E, 
Gombault 
ex-Veteri- 
nary Sur- 


SUPE SEDES ALL L CAUTERY Or FIRING 
Impossible to produce anv scar or blemish. Tne 
safest best Blister ever used. T akes the place 
of all linimen‘s for mild or severe action. Kemoves 
all Bunches or Blemishes from Jiorses or Cattle. 
As a HUMAN REMEDY for Rheumatism, 
Sprains, Sore Throat, tc., it is invaiuable, 
WE GUARANTEE & that gee, Giblewocntal of 
CAUSsT C BALSAM will 
uce more actual resuits say a whole 


bottle of 
any liniment or spavin cure mixture ever made, 


Every bottle of Caustic. Balsam sold is Warran- 
Pate s' civesatisfaction, Pri 1.50 per bottle. Sold 
r 
» KS sctions for its use, Send for descriptive circular 
onials,etc, Address es 


ucgista, or ser tby exprene, charges paid, with full 
THE LAWRENGE-WILLTAMS CO,, Cleveland, Ohio 


by the appearances of stock and 
| crops. 
| cattle raising to achieve the greatest | 
| results, and then by sticking to this 
laim we are pretty sure to make a 
| success. The heifer calf must have 
|some ancestry to back her up, and 
| these ancestors should all come from 
|milkers with a record. - A calf from 
| such parentage is sure to prove asuc- 


;cess and pleasure to the owner if | 
The care of her | 


| properly handled. 


|is a matter of ministering to the 
|cow’s motherhood. From the time 
|of her birth until she calves all the 


| agencies of stable and field should be | 


| directed toward enlarging the pow- 
ers of the animal to increase her milk 
| production, so that when the heifer, 


jat 28 or 30 months old, comes into | 


the dairy, she will be to all intents 
| and purposes a developed cow. 


It has been determined to have a| 


October 24th, 1900, at 11) 


im- | 
For information | 


and literature, write T. B. Parker, | — 
Hillsboro, N. C. |! 


ties wheat growing has paid hand- | 


wel ght | 


eight | 


Plowing land | 


20, | 


| 
Ph his is a cost | 
73) cents | 


Add this to | 
value of wheat and you have $1,413.- | 


alve | 


erence to her purpose in life any | 
more than the pure dairy cow or | 
beef cattle can be reared on the same | 


the farm or in business can be done | 
It would | 


thought so, however, if we can judge | 


There must be a purpose in 


In | 


| due time after birth the 
be taken from the cow and put on 
prepared food. If the market for 


good milk makes it rather expensive | 
she can be | 


| to feed the calf on this, 


taken from the mother at once and 


| fed on linseed meal, cooked to a jelly | 


and added to skim milk, at the rate 
of about two pounds to one hundred 
| pound of milk. 
equal to whole milk. 
|meal, with the hulls sifted out and 
| then scalded makes a gvod addition } 
to this. Feed the milk sweet 


then feed cold. 


calf should 


This ration is about | 
Later on oat- 


and | 
warm, and do not let it get sour and | 
Sour milk has lost | 


nearly all of its sugar element, and | | 


sugar next to the casein is the most | 
important in skim milk. 
calf is old enough to chew its cud, it 
|has developed its fourth stomach, 
| and it can be fed solid foods. 


When the | | 


| 


Begin | 


‘to feed these gradually along with | 


| the liquid foods, and do not transfer 
| her to the solids 
; months. 
whole oats and 
in quantities 
growth and th 
ly that the beef-forming 
contracted. If th 
fast good milking qualities will never 


In time then give clover, 


to make 


such 


similar food, but only | 
rood | 
rift. and not so lavish- | 
habit is | 
e heifer fattens too | 


| - the “just as goods”. 


be obtained. Later when fed heavily | 


for milk the 
not milk. A good heifer 
easily ruined in this way, and the 
danger must be guarded against con- 
tinually. WILLIAM Conwa AY. 


~ Live Stock. 
‘PIG FEEDING EXPERIMENT. 


Facts to Consider Before Fattening Your 
Hogs This Fall. 
| At the South Carolina Experiment 
| Station an experiment has recently 
| been carried on to determine the 
|relative value of cow peas, peanuts 
}and sweet potatoes as producers of 
| pork in comparison with corn. 

There were four pens and three 
pigs in each pen. Two of these in 
'each pen were % Berkshires, one 
'sow and one barrow. The third in 
each pen was a grade Jersey Red 
| barrow. The Berkshires were from 
the same litter and eight months old 
|at the beginning of the experiment. 
| The grades were eleven months, all 
| four of the same litter. 

They were fed as follows: 


| 
| 
| 
| 


peas (peunnts). 
Pen No. 2 upon sweet potatoes. 
Pen No. 3 upon field peas. 
Pen No. 4 upon corn. 


“ 
> 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| they would eat, without waste. 
} 
pounds at the commencement of the 
|experiment. Pen No. 2 weighed 456 
pounds. Pen No. weighed 
| pounds, and Pen No. 4 weighed 468 
| pounds. Pen No. 1 gained 151 pounds | 
| up to the completion.of the experi- 
ment. 


4 
vo 


Pen No. 2 gained 80 pounds. | 
Pen No. 3 gained 185 pounds, anc 
Pen No. 4 gained 152 pounds. 

The following conclusions and de- 
iductions are the result of the 
periment : 

On land of the same character corn 
| yielded 15 bushels per acre. 

Spanish ground peas (peanuts) 90 
bushels per acre. 

Cow peas 10 bushels per acre. 

Sweet potatoes 200 bushels per 


eCX- | 


bs 
| ¥ 
| 
| 
| 
i ¢ 


The cost of production of these 
| crops, assuming that they are to be 
harvested by hogs, will, with the ex- 
ception of the cow peas, be prac- 
| tically the same. 


| Peanuts, Cow Peas, Sweet Potatoes vs. Corn— | 


food will go to fat and | 
can be} 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Pen No. 1 exclusively upon ground | 
| 


;and experience both teach me that 


They were givenin each case all | 
The hogs in Pen No. 4 weighed 4239 | 


'but my hogs do not eat enough of 
479 | 





It required 
produce 1 pound of pork. 
It required 4.43 pounds ground peas 


| tatoes to produce 1 pound pork. 
It required 4.91 pounds cow peus 
to produce 1 pound pork. 
One acre of ground peas (peanuts) 
| will produce 487.5 pounds pork. 
One acre of corn will produce 139.5 
| pounds pork. 
One acre of sweet potatoes 
| produce 369.5 pounds pork. 
One acre of cow peas will produce 
| 122.5 pounds pork. 


will | 


6.02 pounds of corn to 


(peanuts) to produce 1 pound pork. | 
It required 32.47 pounds sweet po- | 


| 


} 


At the foregoing rates of yield and | 
pork production, and estimating pork | 


at 5 cents per pound: 
Corn is worth per acre 
Ground peas (peanuts) 
per acre $24.37, 


36.97. 


are 


9”? 


$18.27. 


Cow peas are worth per acre 85.12. 


worth | 


Sweet potatoes are worth per acre |} 


A record of the mean temperature | 


for each 
ranged 


period was kept. 
from degrees to 
| grees. No appreciable 
the gain of 
cause 

The hogs used in this experiment 


This 
Variation in 
fat is traceable to 


and fatness ‘for the best 


| Pig feeding”’ 


resuits. 


| pighood. 


this | 


Fruit E 


were too furadvanced in age, growth 
} 


16 de. | 


should commence mis 


entirely for several | 


| chutas, 
1 both too oily and it is difficult to} 


The Best 


Is always used as a basis for Comparison. 


| 


AGENTS 


| sells 250 in one week. 
In answering state youre xX perience 


Tasteless 


Is the 


standard prescription of Ameri 
Malaria, Chills and Fever. 
How 1 


do you hear imitators hci «Ou 
dicine is 


-a for 


Ens 


often 


Oo 


t 
2 


just as good as Grove’s 
Grove’s”’ Do 


There are no + Just 


ne 


he 
D% 


te 
Lw 


etter than 2*5””, not be 


a 


= 
as goods’ ’"___Grove’s is the best as such com- 


ria 


E 


chill preparation manufactured, 


parisons admit——Grove’s is many times supe- 


. 
77 
ai s 


a 
WU 


ty to any other 
the 


only chill cure sold to jobbers in car load 


rior both in merit and po} 


. 
and Is 


lots. Every druggist in the malarial sections 


1 Cuba sells Grove’: 


of the United States and 
Price 50 cents, 


on a No cure, N basis 


Oo pay; 





Grove’s Tonic broke up a 10 days’ spell of fever which 
a physician thought wouid last several weeks. 


“During my recent illness your Chill Tonic proved of 
beneficial effect—it being highly endorsed by my family phy- 
sician. 3 bottles broke up a 10 days’ spell of fever which at 
first was thought by the doctor would last for several weeks. 


THE NATIONAL FARMERS 





Your excellent remedy i is having a tremendous sale through- 
out this section, more so than all other Chi: | Tonics combined, 
as I am informed by various druggists 
Yours tru ly, A. ROSCOWER, 
Goldsboro. N 


FARQUHAR 


VARIABLE FRICTION FEED 


pSAW BILL 


CRANK 
Rapid, accurate,strong and a 
os) te, with large capacity. 


:cines On sills or wheels, 





As to root crops for hogs, to be 
eaten in the field, my observation 


the sweet potato and peanuts have 
by all odds the greatest feeding value 
when felin the raw state. Either 
of them makes good, firm pork. The 
Trish potato is goodin a cooked state, 


y Strongand safe, No Fare 
4 wher Boiler has ever 
exploded. Send forcatalog fj 
of Portable Engines, Shingle \a@ 
Mt !s, Threshing Machines, 
Stationary Enginesand Boilers, 
and Standard Agricultural Im 


A.B.F ARQUHAR co., 


to keep them in good con- 
The artichoke, with me, has | 
me up to its advertised | 
Hogs are very fond of the! ‘ 
but the Jard and meat are | 


| ¢hem ra‘ 
dition. 
never 


s+ 


merit 





Cc 


~~ generally, 


Ltd., York, Pa 


FARMS 


Bought, Sold and Leased. 
TENANTS WANTED 


nas Baal Bitte Ca, 2" 


we @] 2 @] G- Veeweee-> 


Really Now $3 $3 


Gd 609 
Aren’t 52 issues of such.a Jour- 
nal as THE PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER worth ONE DOLLAR 
of any man’s money ? ; 33 


ou meat even with corn.—T. J. | 
it} Anso n Co., N, C. 


hit ck Cuciral 


3 


4 


Ela wh 


te Jule 


a=) = 


% 
ne | 
HINGTON, 

1 6 a 
of good size 
ean be had 


and form and “barred to the skin,” 
nt moderate prices of 
. E. EMERY, 
RALEIGH, 


a 
¢ 
é 


N.C. 














E QUALITY, 


ucement. Write ns, 
os ADRIAN, MICH, 


our prices now are a stro ng ine ] 


| PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE © 


F rey Farmer 


should have a copy of 


si’s Autumn Catalogue of 
SEERS 


SEEDS AND GRAIN 


tf sss ting. It tells allabout 


‘ . al r 
‘GRASS & CLOVER SEEDS,,. 
Hairy, or Winter Vetch, 
Crimson Clover, 
Seed Wheat, 
Oats, etc. 
Ss Italso ctves descriptions, best methods 
of culture and much spe cial and valua- 
' ble information about all erops that 
ean be sown to advantage in the Fall 
and early Winter. Catalogue mailed § 
b free. Write for it end prices of any 
b> Sceds or Seed Grain required. 


T.W.WOOD& SONS, _ 
SEEDSMEN, «gg 
% Richmond, a 


To Repair 
Broken Arti- 
cles use 


Major's 
‘Aenent 


Remember 


fics 


For Fa 


| Ladies’ 
| Rvening Post 


ALP 


Tide b 


ffice in North Car- | 


Wi WANT AC 


At every posto 


olina, South Carolina, Virginia. 
States to | 


private 
meetings, in season 


Tennessee 
soncit 


or at 


q 7 
ana other 


subscript 
STOSCTIDT 


lv 


ions, 
public 
and out of season. 

"Work Pre 


mn, 


miuns 


A 


Jor or for 
t 
in- 


Ad- 


Casi Conniiss/ rent mus 


If 


pee 


Evaporator 


4 little le tactory for only $6.00, i 
ruse on an ordina 
Bo extra expense for fuel, : 
ples. 282 
amailfrnite ane barries, sg BS sca, a Bs ( 
3eud for cirer lar, Agente wa anted. Ag ae 
Bosh. LGV & PRITCHAD mM 


(100 tals Paper.) 


himself be a subscriber. 
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ted 


by 


it + 
{te 


teres te 


dres 
The P Progre 


wr for terms. 


" f. ~< 04 
at oe a, “ 
wer G 


Aeaseb ty Ml C. 


|The Progressive Farmer at 


| ly. 


| the club rates, 
e |; ers 


| Twice- a-Week 


) 
Louisville twice-a-week ¢ Courier Jour 
| Tee Month 


| Se mi “Manikiy 


| Weekly Farmers’ 
| Monthly 


i sort of period 


| your 
| denee invit 


act as the 
land after we ha 


| gressive Farmer, Raleigh, 


Send for Cire, 

5 and Price List — 
FELLSWORTH LIME WOR KS. 
BRADLEY PosTorricy, 

Augusta Co., Va. 


— 


BEST BUILDERS AND 
TURAL LIME i 


a ———— 
Wanted for the 
ever Oe gg ag 
#@in York Co., 
son County, 
1,139 in 


best selling boc 
1,000 delive ‘a 
«C., 1,100 in Ander 
900 in © harleston 
Me mphis. One ageni 
$4.00 to $10.00 per day sure 
’ C any, 


J. L. NICHOLS & 


ee A 








In every town 
and village 








that makes your 


horses glad. 








* ALL] 
AND INDUSTRIAL 
UNION. 


ANCE 


President—J.C.Wilborn,Old Point 


18. C. 


Vice—President— P. H. _Rahilley 


| Lake City, Minn. 


Secretary- Treasurer—A. B. Welch 


| Victor, N. Y. 


LECTURERS. 
J. P. Sossamon, Charlotte, N.C 
J.C. fnenetaids St. Paul, Minn. 





Fertile Soil 
is no more necessary to the Farmer than 
to the Advertiser. 


Good Seed 


in the Advertiser's vocabulary means 
Properly Prepared Advertisments. 


A Good Planter 
ptts phe | secd where it will grow; Prop- 
erly Sel 2d Mediums place your ads 
among peor le interested in your goods. 


Careful Cultivation 
on the part of the Farmer is necessary 
if ho is to re gocd crop. The same 
ive bD Of inquiries by an 
intelligent ‘“*Follow-up System” will 
often develop a erop of orders that 
would otherwise never have reached 
niaturity. 
We are pleased at all times to discuss 
advertising matters with you. 


Mahin Advertising Company 
O Morroe Street 








off 


CLUB RATES 


+ ; 
Nowadays papersare so cheap tha 


| nearly everybody can afford to take 


two or more. We have arriunged: 


| list of some of the bestin the land and 


can furnish them in connection wit] 
a lower 
| price than you can secure the m sing 
Here is the list. The price 

ithe parenthesis is the regular sul 
| scription price of the paper and tl. 


i? 
iii 


| other figures are what we charge for 


the paper with THE Pro«e neers 
FARMER both one year. Renewals fo 
the other papers cannot be taken 3 
but all new subscrib 
an. You can renew for our pu 
| per and get the club rates: 

THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER alone... 
Detroit Free Press c 
(1.00) 1.7! 
(1.00) 1.7! 


$} 
> 


cal Farmer (Farm)..... 

i New York World 

Ne (1.00) 1.4 
Alan Weeki 

ily 


Constitution ( 


(1.00) i. 

nal (N@ ws). (50) 1.4 

“Home and 

(F: (50) 1 
(Farm) 

Monthly W oman’s I 
ion (Magazine ) 


(50) 


(1.00) 
(1.0) 


1.¢ 

Voice (Farm)........ 17 
American Queen (Wo- 
man’s work and Fashions).......... 
Wee xv Hoard’s Dairyman (Dairy- 


(1.00) 1 
Ww e shall be ol ] 


(50) 1.56 
8 

glad to quote you ¢ 
prices with any paper you desire. 
you want any other agricultural 7 
per write us. es you want the At 
lantic Monthly, Scribner's, McClure’ 
or any other Apparat ay Jet us know 
If vou wish the Youth’s C: 
Home Journal, 
or any other : 
home periodical ask us for 
If you want any Gaily payers, 
religious publications or uny 
cal send us 
We enn save ye m 
we get your order in connec 
renewal or not. 
ed. 


—In 


MN panio! 
Saturday 
tandarc 
pri es 
any 
oth er 


+4 
list 


8 
wh 
‘tion wit 


Co rresp' n 


vo 


ai 


7 


1’ 
ua eth 


ey, 


NOTE. forwarding subscri} 
tions to other publication, we on! 
agent of:the subscribe 
ve paid over the st! 
n ir responsibility ceases 
Failure to receive magazine or pape! 
change of address, etc., should bh 
reported directly to the publisbe: 


P? 


Iti 
ser pu 


oO 


| not to us. 


Address 


The 


N.C. 


all orders to 


Mention The Progressive Farme! 
when writing advertisers. 





